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HE present age is 

an age of marvels, 
whose magnitude 
and grandeur are 
greater than the 
conception of 
man, while they 
are products of men, guided by that 
Supreme Power which fills our 
souls with awe and veneration. 
Within the memory of many per- 
sons now living, thought and sci- 
ence have unlocked and exposed 
to the vision of the world the se- 
crets and the treasures of the sphere 
of causes. 

We live on the plane of effects, en 
rapport with the spiritual world. 
All that is comes from the invisi- 
ble, and in due course of time re- 
turns whence it came, having 


rs 





served its purpose in the world of 
effects. The study and the observa- 
tion of the phenomena presented 
to us leads us directly from the 
physical to the spivztual, and we 
learn the true sources of inspira- 
tion and Divine wisdom. 

In the last century, greater prog- 
ress and developments have been 
made than in ages before. Mind 
has gained the mastery over mat- 
ter, and subjected its atoms to its 
will; and all for the ultimate hap- 
piness of the race. All the won- 
ders of to-day are but stepping- 
stones, leading up to the temple of 
spiritual existence and immortality. 

God sends his chosen messen- 
gers to his children, laden with the 
choicest blessings. Morse, Bell, 
and Morton have done more for 
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THE DISCOVERY OF ETHER 





The Operation by which was made the First Discovery of the Anaesthetic Powers of Ether 


the progress of the world in the 
last fifty years,—for the advance- 
ment of the human family,—than 
millions of men who preceded 
them, and they have opened the 
gates for greater work to follow. 
This brief introductory brings 
me to the subject which I have 
chosen for this paper,—a_bio- 
graphical sketch of William Thom- 
as Green Morton, M. D., and a 
condensed history of the discovery 
of Anzesthesia, the greatest bene- 
faction ever given to man; for in 
that discovery was the mastery of 
pain, and, in part, mental anguish. 
On the nineteenth day of Au- 
gust, 1819, in the little town of 
Charlton, on the rough, rugged 
Berkshire hills, in the county of 
Worcester, was born one whose 
mission surpassed in practical bless- 
ing all that ever came before. 
Acute pain is the sharpest of all 
misery, and the power to control 


it a divine gift beside which all 
other gifts pale; and which no 
other man may ever hope to equal. 

The Mortons were originally 
from Salem, Mass. Willie Morton 
was a very studious boy, and at 
the age of thirteen years his father 
sent him to an academy at Oxford, 
Mass., where he was to live in the 
family of Dr. Pierce, an old friend 
of his mother’s family. It was 
here that the bent of the boy’s 
mind was first discovered in his 
love for the study of medical works 
in Dr. Pierce’s library, where he 
spent much of his leisure time; 
and he was often found in his ram- 
bles seeking geological specimens, 
minerals, and choice stones in the 
dry beds of the mountain streams. 

After leaving school young 
Morton entered his father’s store 
as an assistant, and later was 
employed in the publication office of 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the authoress, 
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who became his warm friend, and 
so remained to the end of his life. 
In August, 1840, he attained his 
majority, and the same month he 
entered the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, as a _ student, 
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tween the two men, I will give an 
extract of a letter from Dr. Wells 
to Dr. Morton, dated November 
22, 1643): 

‘“We can both of us see at a glance 
that it is madness for us to go ahead 
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where he _ remained eighteen 
months, and became an expert in 
dentistry. 

In 1842, in company with Hor- 
ace Wells, of Hartford, Conn., he 
opened an office in Boston (the 
same Dr. Wells who afterwards 
claimed the discovery of etheriza- 
tion). In 1843, the business not 
paying, Dr. Wells desired to dis- 
solve the copartnership, which sug- 
gestion was accepted, and the busi- 
ness closed. Toshow the good feel- 
ing which existed at the time be- 
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Wells's Letter 


under the present circumstances, for the 
reason that our receipts will barely pay 
the cost of materials used, even if we 
had everso much work at the prices you 
have taken those jobs now on hand. 

“‘T am satisfied in my own mind that 
our enterprise will bea total failure, so let 
us give it up and jog along here at home 
‘as usual. Incase you do not give up 
the enterprise, I, of course, am ready, 
and do give you notice that I wish to get 
out of it as soon as our agreement will 
permit. I wish you to understand that 
I have not the least fault to find with 
you. I have the utmost confidence in 
you asa gentleman, and one who will 
ever aim to act your part well in ac- 
cordance with strictest honor and integ- 
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rity. We have both exerted ourselves 
to the utmost, and I believe that our 
ill-success cannot be attributed to either 
of us, so faras go-aheaditiveness is con- 
cerned.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that, in the 
last of November, 1843, neither 
Dr. Wells nor Dr. Morton had dis- 
covered Anesthesia ; for, had they 
done so, they would have had 
plenty of business, and no neces- 
sity of a dissolution of copartner- 
ship. At this time Dr. Morton was 
making his experiments in etheri- 
zation, but had not brought his 
theories to a practical demonstra- 
tion, which is the only test of any 
theory. 

Dr. Morton realized that he re- 
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in March, 1844, enter his name as 
a medical student in a physician’s 
office in Boston, and the Medical 
School of Harvard University, and 
commenced his studies. Thus far 
all went well, and the prospect was 
bright. 

In May of the same year, Dr. 
Morton was united in marriage with 
Miss Elizabeth Whitman, the beau- 
tiful and talented daughter of Ed- 
ward Whitman, Esq., of Farming- 
ton, Conn., one of the old and 
highly-respected families of that 
State. Miss Whitman was a very 
attractive lady, possessing more 
than ordinary accomplishments. 
The union was a very happy one, 





Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


quired a fuller knowledge of chem- 
istry to prosecute his work success- 
fully. There were some points in 
regard to apparatus with which to 
handle the ether which he deemed 
important to know, and for that 
purpose he applied to the late ex: 
Mayor Wightman, of Boston, a 
scientific man, for information; 
who, in turn, advised Dr. Morton 
to goto Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
who was at that time State Assay- 
er. Accepting the kindly advice of 
Mr. Wightman Dr. Morton did, 


and in the sore trials and persecu- 
tions which Dr. Morton was called 
upon to bear she was ever a staff 
to lean upon; and she cheered him 
with her counsel and her affection 
in the darkest hours. 

During the years 1844 and 1845 
Dr. Morton pursued his studies 
and his experiments with a tireless 
energy which at last was crowned 
with a brilliant success. In the 
meantime, Dr. Horace Wells had 
attended, in Hartford,some ‘‘laugh- 
ing gas’’ exhibitions by Dr. G. Q. 











Dr. Morton Making the First Public Demonstration of Etherization at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Surrounded by the Medical Staff of that Institution 
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Colton. Having observed that 
one Dr. Cooley had, while under 
the influence of the nitrous oxide 
gas, had his legs injured without 
knowing it or experiencing a sense 
of pain until after his attention 
had been called to it, he remarked, 
‘‘that he believed a man might 
have his leg cut off without know- 
ing it, under the gas influence.’’ 
Thereupon, Wells said that he 
thought a person could have a 
tooth pulled without pain, pro- 
posing to take the gas and have 
the experiment tried upon him- 
self, which he did, and declared it 
was painless ; upon this single ex- 
periment he claimed the discovery, 
although Dr. Crawford W. Long, 
of Georgia, claimed to have done 
more than Wells in 1842, antedat- 
ing him by two years. 

Wells went to Boston and New 
York to demonstrate his claim be- 
fore some eminent surgeons, but 
all his attempts were pronounced 
failures. 

To-day, in the city of Hartford, 
Conn., a city of great culture 
and refinement, one of its public 
squares is desecrated by a bronze 
tablet, erected in honor of Horace 
Wells, as the discoverer of painless 
surgery. Is any comment neces- 
sary? 

I have introduced this brief chap- 
ter in the life of Dr. Wells to save 
the necessity of doing so later in 
this paper, and because he had 
been connected in business with 
Dr. Morton. With the permission 
of the reader I will now return to 
the narrative of Dr. Morton. 

During the progress of his ex- 
periments in etherization in 1845 
Dr. Morton had learned that rub- 
bing sulphuric ether upon the 
gums and mucous membrane would 
produce local insensibility, and 
from that he reasoned that if he 
only possessed the requisite knowl- 
edge the whole system might be 
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so saturated with the ether as to 
make it insensible to pain and 
suffering; and one day he ex- 
claimed to Professor A. A. Gould, 
the distinguished naturalist, ‘‘I 
will have some way yet by which 
I will perform my operations with- 
out pain.* 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
STRATION 


THE DEMON- 


“Boston, September 30, 1846. 


““This is to certify that I applied to 
Dr. Morton, at nine o’clock this even- 
ing, suffering under the most violent 
toothache; that Dr. Morton took out 
his pocket-handkerchief, saturated it 
with a preparation of his, from which I 
breathed for about a half minute, and 
then was lost in sleep. In an instant 
more I awoke, and saw the tooth lying 
upon the floor. I did not experience 
the slightest pain whatever. I remained 
twenty minutes in his office afterward, 
and felt no unpleasant effects from the 
operation. 

‘‘EBEN H. FROstT. 


‘*42 Prince Street, Boston.”’ 





‘‘ We witnessed the above operation, 
and the statement is in all respects cor- 
rect; and what is more, the man asked 
where his tooth was, or if it was out. 


“A. G. TENNEY, Journal Office. 
‘“G. HAYDEN, Surgeon Dentist.”’ 


The drawing of Mr. Frost’s tooth 
was the initial operation which 
preceded the grand demonstration 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, on the morning of October 
16, 1846, and from which the birth 
of Anesthesia is recorded and 
painless surgery first known to the 
world. 

What a day was that for history 
—what a day was that for all man- 
kind—and what a proud day was 
the sixteenth day of October, 1846, 
for William Thomas Green Morton? 
In that hour of his triumph where 
were Long, Wells, and Jackson? 
Where were their boasted dis- 





* Sworn testimony of Dr. Augustus A. Gould, 
the naturalist. 
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coveries—where ? They were not 
known or worth the knowing. 

The proceedings at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital were 
intensely interesting and full of 
dramatic action. My pen has not 
the power to adequately describe 
and do justice to them. 

The large amphitheatre was 
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begged for mercy and deliverance 
to be tortured by the surgeon’s 
knife, while fond parents, relatives, 
and friends looked on with bleed- 
ing hearts. : 

In the operating-chair was a 
patient to undergo a serious and 
dangerous operation of the neck ; 
upon him was to be demonstrated— 
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crowded with an anxious audience 
who were gathered to witness the 
promised experiments which were 
to introduce a new era in surgery. 
Men, women, and little children 
were no longer to be bound upon 
the operating-table, and while they 


or exploded—painlesssurgery. The 
celebrated surgeon, Dr. John C. 
Warren, with a board of the most 
eminent surgeons in the State, 
were gathered around the sufferer ; 
—all is ready —the stillness is 
oppressive. 
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A young man enters from a side 
door,—all eyes are upon him—he 
hesitates for a moment—it is the 
moment of fate—his face speaks for 
him—it is a frank and manly face, 
well marked with intelligence and 
dignity. He scans the faces of 
those whose gaze is fixed upon 
him,—it is a fearful ordeal. Dr. 
Warren breaks the spell by saying 
in a strong voice, ‘‘ Well, sir, your 
patient is ready.’’ 

With a slight apology for his 





tardiness the young man comes 
forward, and with a few assuring 
words to the patient, he proceeds 
to etherize him. In a few minutes 
he was prepared for the surgeon’s 
knife. ‘‘ Your patient is ready,’’ 
said Dr. Morton to Dr. Warren. 
The next moment the scalpel en- 
tered the flesh, and Dr. Warren, 
grasping a bunch of veins, is ex- 
tirpating the tumor ;—the lookers- 
on have become statues, so im- 
movable are they—the silence is 
profound—the work is done. Grad- 
ually the patient returns to con- 
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sciousness; to all questions he 
replies that ‘‘he felt no pain.’’ 
Dr. Warren, who has been most 
skeptical, turned to the audience, 
and in a most impressive tone, 
said: ‘‘Gentlemen, this is no 
humbug.’’ 

The next moment Dr. Morton 
was a hero, and ali crowded around 
him with their congratulations. 
From that hour the operating- 
table and the surgeon’s knife had 
lost their terror; and the world 
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Etherton Cottage, at Wellesley, Mass., the Home of Dr. Morton 


was indebted to Dr. Morton for 
the discovery of painless surgery. 

Over land and over sea the glad 
tidings spread. The trustees of 
the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital presented Dr. Morton with a 
silver box, containing one thou- 
sand dollars, with the following in- 
scription upon it: 





. | 


Dr. WILLIAM T. G. Morton: | 





The silver casket accompanying 
this note was executed by Messrs. 
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Jones, Low & Ball, and bore the 
following inscription: In front— 





TESTIMONIAL IN HONOR 
OF THE 
ETHER DISCOVERY 


OF 
SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1846. 











And on the lid— 


THIS BOX 
Containing One Thousand Dollars, 


IS PRESENTED TO 


WILLIAM THOMAS GREEN MORTON 


By the Members of the 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
AND OTHER CITIZENS OF BOSTON, 


May 8, 1848. 





‘© He has become poor ina cause which has made 
the world his debtor,”’ 


Dr. Morton’s great success 
aroused the greed and avarice of 
several persons, who claimed that 
they had antedated him in his dis- 
covery of Anesthesia, and then 
the war began, and was waged 
with relentless fury. Slander, mal- 
ice, and venom worked by day and 
by night to poison the public 
mind, and to drag him down to 
their own level. There were three 
other principal claimants for the 
honor of the discovery and the 
coveted reward. Dr. Crawford W. 
Long, of Atlanta, Ga.; Horace 
Wells, of Hartford, Conn.; and 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston. 

The first of these three, Dr. 
Long, was a very respectable phy- 
sician, who acknowledged over 
his own signature, that the dis- 
covery did not bide his time, and 
that others more fortunate had an- 
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ticipated him and won the prize. 

Horace Wells’s claims have al- 
ready been alluded to in this paper. 

In regard to Dr. Jackson all 
that he claimed was that he sug- 
gested to Dr. Morton that he should 
use sulphuric ether instead of ni- 
trous oxide gas, which was dis- 
proved by the sworn testimony of 
ex-Mayor Wightman, the Hon. 
Joseph Burnett, Hon. Caleb Eddy, 
and Theodore Metcalf, all of Bos- 
ton; but had his statement been 
true a suggestion is not a dis- 
covery in science. Dr. Jackson 
was a most vindictive man; he en- 
deavored to wrest the discovery of 
the Morse electro-telegraph, but 
was defeated by the Hon. Amos 
Kendall, late Postmaster-General 
of the United States. 

Dr. Morton petitioned Congress 
for a reward for his discovery of 
Anesthesia, and his petition was 
favorably acted upon, and would 
have been granted, the committee 
having recommended an appropri- 
ation of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for that purpose, which was 
only defeated by the extraordinary 
conduct and opposition of Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, and 
the Hon. Truman Smith, United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 
They succeeded but too well in 
their work, but justice will not 
always sleep. 

Some of the most eminent men 
in this country were enlisted on 
the side of Morton, and the evi- 
dence in his favor was overwhelm- 
ing, but circumstances and the 
basest falsehood triumphed for the 
time over truth and justice; but 
the day is at hand when the Amer- 
ican people will honor Dr. Morton 
Dr. Morton for his priceless ser- 
vices in the cause of humanity. 

Among the distinguished per- 
sons who raised their voices for the 
rightful claimant may be, named, 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, Rufus 
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Monument to Dr. Morton, in 


Choate, Hon. Horace Mann, Mar- 
cus Morton, Charles Sumner, Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz, Henry J. 
Bigelow, M. D., Hon. Caleb Eddy, 
R. H. Dana, Esq., and many 
others. 

Hundreds of physicians in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia 
signed petitions in favor of Dr. 
Morton, recommending that a 
large fund be raised for his person- 
al benefit. The best intentions 
were thwarted, Dr. Morton was 








Mount Auburn Cemetery 


vilified, and every conceivable 
means was employed to ruin and 
destroy his reputation. Under the 
most painful mental and physical 
strain Dr. Morton toiled on, hoped 
on, believing that a little time must 
and would vindicate him from the 
foul aspersions of those who sought 
his destruction. 

‘Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick ;’’ and so it proved in 
Dr. Morton’s case. He had aban- 
doned his business in seeking jus- 
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Mrs. William T. G. Morton 


tice from Congress,—he had be- 
come poor, his health was broken, 
and, his spirits weighted with sor- 
row, he faltered by the wayside. 
Disease had fastened its fangs upon 
his vital system, and he was no 
longer able to continue the unequal 
fight. Through all the years of 
conflict his devoted wife had been 
his support, and had shared with 
him his anguish and his defeats. 
All battles must have an end; 


so must the victor and the van- 
quished lie down together in death. 

On July 15, 1868, Dr. Morton 
complained of being ill,—went to 
ride in Central Park with his wife, 
and while on their return, when 
near the gates, he complained of 
severe distress. He got out of the 
carriage, sat down beside the walk, 
soon became unconscious, and was 
carried to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
but was dead before reaching it. 
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It was a sad ending to a life which 
had been devoted to alleviating the 
sufferings of his fellow men. 

After the lapse of forty years 
general attention is again being 
called to Dr. Morton and his price- 








less discovery ; and it is believed 
that the time is very near at hand 
when this great Republic will honor 
itself in doing justice and homage 
to William Thomas Green Morton, 
M. D. 
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HE general history of the Pu- 
ritans, here and elsewhere; 
the biographies of typical re- 

presentatives of the early settlers 
of this section of our country; 
sketches of lives and characters; 
incidents and happenings, and, 
more still, a due consideration of 
the motives and purposes which 
impelled our forefathers to leave 
their homes, friends, and associa- 
tions, to brave the discomforts, 
privations and dangers of a wild, 
unsettled and inclement country, 
—all these furnish a key to their 
private and domestic relations, or 
we might perhaps quite as proper- 
ly say, they furnish a key-hole 
through which we may catch 
glimpses of the home and child-life, 
and in imagination see what these 
must have been. It is thus we 
must learn chiefly of these ques- 
tions, as very little is to be found 
recorded regarding such trivial (?) 
matters. Only by gleaning here 
and there a stray grain of informa- 
tion from the letters and sketches 
of the colonists; from that most in- 
valuable diary of Judge Sewall ; 
and from the records of legislation 
affecting the children from time to 
time,—have we anything but imag- 
ination to indicate the conditions 
under which the children of early 
colonial times existed, or the pre- 
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By LESLIE A. PHILLIPS, M. D.* 


vailing ideas and methods of home 
and school education and training. 

Wecan hardly feel surprised that 
little. is said regarding these mat- 
ters, if we remember and realize 
that during the intervening centu- 
ries there has been a vast and rad- 
ical change in the relative position 
occupied by children in the home 
and in society in the estimate of 
their importance, and regard for 
their comfort and happiness. Em- 


erson refers to this in one of his: 


essays thus: 


‘‘ There grew a certain tenderness on 
the people, not before remarked. Chil- 
dren had been repressed and kept in the 
background ; now they were considered, 
cosseted and pampered. I recall the 
remark of a witty physician, who re- 
membered the hardebipe of his own 
youth; he said, ‘It was a misfortune to 
have been born when children were 
nothing, and to live till men were noth- 
ing.’”’ 

While this could hardly be liter- 
rally true in any one generation, it 
certainly is true as between the 
seventeenth century and the pres- 
ent. Whereas parents of to-day 
will spare no effort, will labor early 
and late to secure the comfort and 
happiness of their children, will 
sacrifice, if need be, their own com- 
fort to give the little ones pleasure, 
and in so doing find their own 
greatest pleasure and:satisfaction, 


+ Paper read before the Bostoniana Club, November 5, 1895. 
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—the Puritan parents, with their 
différent view of life, not only re- 
quired that ‘‘children should be 
seen, not heard,’’ but deemed any- 
thing which could afford pleasure 
or amusement necessarily objec- 
tionable and sinful. That the 
little undeveloped minds naturally 
sought and demanded these things 
was no possible excuse, because in 
their opinion their nature was de- 
praved and sinful, not God-given, 
pure, and innocent. 

Their horrible conception of God 
and human nature transformed 
their innocent babes into veritable 
imps of darkness, to be converted 
if happily through the grace of 
God, they were numbered among 
the elect. Nothing in their life, in 
what they did or what they were, 
was of serious consequence, pro- 
vided a certain mental attitude 
toward matters of religion was se- 
cured, and this was unvarying and 
inflexible,—the same for the child 


who could not pretend to compre- 
hend such subjects as for the man 
_who was conceited enough to as- 
sume and claim that he possessed 
all of God’s truth, and those who 
differed with him were in outer 


darkness. Hence from their earli- 
est years the children were continu- 
ously lectured upon the sinfulness 
of their nature and the torments 
and horrors of hell from which they 
could only escape by thinking or 
saying certain things which they 
were taught, and doing nothing 
which they would naturally enjoy 
or choose to do. 

Examples in evidence are the 
children of Cotton Mather, one of 
whom, dying when two years and 
seven months of age, is reported by 
the father to have ‘‘ made a most 
edifying end in prayer and praise.”’ 
What could a child of that age 
know more than a parrot of prayer 
and praise? 

When another of his children 
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was four years old he writes of her: 


‘‘T took my little daughter Katy into 
my Study and there told my child That 
I am to Dy Shortly and Shee must when 
Iam Dead, Remember every Thing that 
I now said unto her. I sett before her the 
sinful condition of her Nature and I 
charged her to pray in secret places 
every day. That God for the sake of Je- 
sus Christ would give her a New Heart. 
I gave her to understand that when I 
amtaken from her she must look to 
meet with more Humbling Afflictions 
than she does now she has a Tender 
Father to provide for her.”’ 


Would it now be deemed the part 
of a ‘‘ tender father’’ to distress his 
four-year-old child about his ap- 
proaching death —thirty years be- 
fore he met the grim messenger? 

Judge Sewall also records the 
effects produced by his teachings 
upon the mind of his little daugh- 
ter Betty, thus: 


‘“ When I came in past 7 at night, my 
wife met me in the Entry, and told me 
Betty had surprised them. I was surpris- 
ed with the Abruptness of the Relation. 
It seems Betty Sewall had given some 
signs of dejection and sorrow, but a little 
while after dinner she burst out into an 
amazing cry, which caus’d all the fam- 
ily tocry too; Her mother asked the rea- 
son ; she gave none; at last said she was 
afraid she should goe to Hell, her sins 
were not pardon’d. She was first wound- 
ed by my reading a sermon of Mr. 
Norton’s; text, ‘Ye shall seek me and 
shall not find me.’ And those words in 
the sermon, ‘ Ye shall seek me and die 
in your sins’ ran in her mind and terri- 
fied her greatly. And staying at home 
she read out of Mr. Cotton Mather, 
‘ Why had Satan filled thy Heart,’ which 
increased her Fear. Her mother asked 
her whether she pray’d. She answered 
yes but fear’d her prayers were not 
heard because her sins were not par- 
don’d.”’ 


And again two weeks later he 
writes : 


‘‘Betty comes in to meas soon as I 
was up and tells me the disquiet she had 
when wak’d. Told me she was afraid 
she should go to Hell; was like Spira, 
not Elected. Ask’d her what I should 
pray for, she said that God would par- 
don her Sin and give her a new heart. 
I answer’d her Fears as well as I could 
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and pray’d with many Fears on either 
part. Hope God heard us.”’ 


As indicating the terrible char- 
acter of the sins which were made 
such a source of distress to those 
little martyrs, I quote from the 
diary of young Nathaniel Mather: 


‘“When very young I went astray 
from God and my mind was altogether 
taken with vanities and follies, such as 
the remembrance of them doth greatly 
abase my soul within me. Of the man- 
ifold sins which then I was guilty of, 
none so sticks upon me as that, being 
very young, I was whittling on the 
Sabbath-day, and for fear of being seen 
I did it behind the door. A great re- 
proach of God! a specimen of that athe- 
ism I brought into the world with me!”’ 


Cotton Mather and Jonathan 
Edward both report numerous in- 
stances of very young ‘“‘ children 
in whom the fear of God was re- 
markably Budding before they 
died.’’ These we need not repeat. 
Enough has been quoted to illus- 
trate the dominant purpose of Puri- 
tan parents in the training of their 
children, and,with a very moderate 
imaginative effort we can see what 
joy the little Puritans found in 
their homes. 

We would not by any means 
condemn or even harshly criticise 
such parents, but rather recognize 
and respect their honesty, sinceri- 
ty, and conscientiousness in apply- 
ing in their daily lives and in their 
homes, what they conceived to be 
true religion, but we can and must 
heartily pity the poor little victims 
who were born and reared under 
such a pall of gloom and cheerless- 
ness. 

Bearing in mind this chilling 
psychical fog which enshrouded 
the child-life of the Puritans, let 
us. consider some of physical 
conditions of their environment. 
What of the houses they lived in? 
With few exceptions they were 
log-cabins, open to the roof, with 
bare or sanded floors, wooden 


stools or benches for seats, open 
fireplaces of huge dimensions, yet 
incapable of keeping the houses 
comfortable in the severe winter 
weather ; for it is recorded by Cot- 
ton Mather in 1697 (and we must 
remember that at that date and in 
such families as his conditions were 
far better than in earlier times and 
in less fortunate or prosperous 
families), yet he writes, ‘‘ I shiver- 
ed before a great Fire, that the 
juices forced out at the end of 
Short billetts of wood by the heat 
of the flames on which they were 
laid, yett froze into ice. on their 
coming out.’’ And again: ‘‘’Tis 
dreadful cold, my ink-glass in my 
standish is froze and splitt. My 
ink in my pen suffers a congila- 
tion.’’ All members of the family 
gathered in the living room, about 
the great open fire, by which their 
faces were blistered while yet their 
backs ‘‘ suffered congilation.’’ 

Pine-knots at first, then fish-oil 
or tallow-candles and, in some in- 
stances, bayberry wax which con- 
trasted with the other materials in 
that it omitted a most agreeable 
odor when extinguished,— these 
furnished the not too brilliant illu- 
mination by night, while by day 
light was admitted through oiled 
paper in the earliest days, and later 
through small panes of thick, half- 
opaque glass. 

Corn in various forms with fish, 
clams, and lobsters constituted the 
principal articles of food, though 
for very young children parents 
were advised to give milk, pottage, 
flummery, bread and_ cheese, 
warm beer and brown bread (‘‘rye 
’n’ Injun’’), not allowing them to 
drink their beer till they had eaten 
a little brown bread, and they were 
further advised not to give them 
much wine or liquor. How would 
this diet affect the very young 
children of to-day? And how about 
‘‘ always wetting children’s feet in 
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cold water to toughen them; and 
also have children wear thin-soled 
shoes that the wet may come freely 
in?’’ With homes and conditions 
such as these, we can hardly feel 
surprised that a large proportion 
of the seventeenth-century children 
died in infancy. This was true 
even in the most favored families; 
for instance, of Cotton Mather’s 
fifteen children only two survived 
him, and of Judge Sewall’s four- 
teen only three outlived their 
father. 

To increase the infant’s dangers, 
he must be taken to the cold, fire- 
less church for baptism on the first 
Sabbath after birth, regardless of 
cold or storm. In his diary Judge 
Sewell records the baptism of sev- 
eral infants on days when severe 
storms were raging and when ice 
had to be broken in the baptismal 
font. Had-a board of health then 
existed they might truthfully have 
recorded as a frequent cause of 
death — ‘‘Infant Baptism ’’ — and 
though not so recorded, the results 
were often fatal, just the same. 
While not so serious a menace to 
life, infants were frequently afflicted 
with zames which must have ren- 
dered their youth miserable ; — in 
illustration here are the names 
of the children of one family, — 
Experience, Waitstill, Preserved, 
(think of being called Preserved 
Plumb, for instance!) Hopestill, 
Wait, Thanks, Desire, Unite, and 
Supply. 

Those who survived their in- 
fancy, even though we may believe 
they were just as dearly loved as 
are our own children to-day, were 
denied all that gives joy and hap- 
piness to child-life. Mirth or 
frivolity, games or amusements of 
any sort, were frowned upon and 
prohibited. Fiction and _ fairy- 
tales they never heard of; even 
Christmas and other holidays were 
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unrecognized and their celebration 
condemned. 

Toys and playthings began to be 
supplied about the end of the seven- 
teenth century, but had earlier 
been looked. upon with disfavor as 
tending to create and foster world- 
liness, and hence were almost if not 
quite unknown to the little ones. ° 

We are led to ask, what was left 
for the children ? 

I find that instead of to parties, 
concerts, theatres, or circuses, they 
were occasionally treated to a visit 
with a parent to some saintly man, 
who would pronounce upon them 
a formal blessing, or picture to them 
the horrors and tortures which they 
might escape in the way prescribed. 
Or again, they were allowed to 
attend some of the funerals in their 
neighborhood; while every Sun- 
day and once or twice during the 
week beside, they went to church 
to enjoy the discourses of such men 
as Cotton Mather, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and their like. These were 
their outings. Stern, arbitrary 
command compelled a submissive 
and generally implicit obedience, 
while reverence and respect for 
their elders were almost universally 
manifested; quite in contrast to 
the homes of to-day, in too many 
of which the chz/d is the arbitrary 
dictator, acting his or her own 
sweet will, with little or no ap- 
parent regard or respect for age or 
station. 

Now, while we may not approve 
the methods or measures, or even 
the motives by which our stern an- 
cestors governed their children, 
have we not gone too far in our 
indulgence? and in our efforts to 
guard our children from all that is 
hard or unpleasant in life, have 
thereby lost, 7z ‘hem, some of the 
qualities and traits so much to be 
desired and admired, and at the 
same time much of the comfort 
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and satisfaction for ourselves and 
others which unselfishness, rever- 
ence, and thoughtful consideration 
would surely afford ? 

Reading was a source.of enjoy- 
ment not denied to Puritan children, 
but when we learn what they had 
to read, it seems very doubtful if it 
had many attractions for the aver- 
age boy or girl. Beginning with 
the ‘‘ Hornbook,’’ and ‘‘ Primer,’’ 
which contained such easy lessons 
as these, — 

‘Tn Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.”’ 
And,— 
“ Zachias he 


Did climb a tree 
His Lord to see.’’ 


there followed the Catechism, the 
Psalter, the Bible, ‘‘ The Day of 
Doom,’’ and other equally light 
reading. There were also the 
usual text-books in schools, from 


which they were expected not only 
to read, but ‘‘parse’’ and thus 


learn grammar. Among other 
books provided for the youthful 
readers, were ‘‘ Spiritual Milk for 
Boston Babes in Either England, 
Drawn out of the Breasts of both 
Testaments for their Souls’ Nour- 
ishment,’’ by John Cotton. ‘‘ Some 
examples of children in whom the 
fear of God was remarkably Bud- 
ding before they died, in several 
parts of New England,’’ by Cotton 
Mather. ‘‘ The Life of Mary Pad- 
dock, who died at the age of nine,’’ 
by the same author, and others 
of similar character and likely to 


have about equal interest for little 


children. Would these books be 
in great demand among our chil- 
dren ? 

The Latin Grammar was uni- 
formly given to boys, as the foun- 
dation of their education, with little 
regard for or attention to the more 
practical and immediately useful 
studies which we would require 
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every child to take. If we may 
judge by the samples we have in 
evidence, and these from some of 
the best educated men — spelling 
was not of the least importance, 
and ‘‘ go as you please’’ was the 
only system ; but penmanship was 
given more attention, and for both 
legibility and beauty many of the 
old manuscripts and signatures will 
compare favorably with some of 
ours. Very little knowledge of 
arithmetic was deemed necessary, 
and we may easily believe that with 
such text-books as were then in 
use, instruction in grammar was 
well-nigh impossible. 

The education of girls was con- 
ducted on an entirely different 
basis. Practical matters, or those 
which were expected to occupy 
their entire attention through life, 
almost . excluded book - learning 
from their curriculum. Every girl 
was said to have been ‘‘thoroughly 
trained in all housewifely arts,’’— 
to cook, to spin, to weave and knit : 
while needle-work, both plain and 
fancy, was a common accomplish- 
ment, and usually every girl had 
her sampler and numerous other 
specimens of her skill, to exhibit, 
some of which are yet to be seen 
and admired in ‘‘old colonial col- 
lections.’’ 

While we would not wish to 
curtail, or narrow in any sense, the 
education of our girls to-day, 
would it not be an improvement 
over present conditions if we could 
say that all our girls were 
‘thoroughly trained in all house- 
wifely arts???’ Would not many a 
serious domestic dilemma be easily 
overcome if this were true ?”’ 

Would not such housewives be 
better able and more competent to 
train and direct domestics and 
thus secure better service? and if 
housewives were uniformly or as 
a rule thus equipped, would there 
be so much difficulty in securing 
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and retaining good and respectful 
servants? and also less presumptu- 
ous demands as well as inefficiency 
on their part? These are ques- 
tions worthy of discussion. And 
one more I would ask: Is it not as 
much the duty of women to sup- 
plement their literary education, 
by acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business management 
and. the details of domestic life 
and of the household, which it 
becomes their almost universal 


duty to conduct, as for the men 
who would enter one of the profes- 
sions, mercantile life, or even a 
trade, to prepare themselves for 
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such life, in addition to whatever 
other education their privileges 
and opportunities may have afford- 
ed them? With these questions 
and with a reminder of that re- 
garding the over-indulgence of 
children, and as a consequence 
their loss of some much-to-be-ad- 
mired qualities and manners which, 
if possessed, they too generally 
fail to manifest. With these ques- 
tions, all of which I wish might 
elicit a general expression of opin- 
ion, this imperfect picture of 
Seventeenth Century Home Life 
and Training of Children, is re- 
spectfully submitted. ; 
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By LovisE LYNDON 


OU can’t fetch a 
step in this town 
'thout ev’rybody 
knows it,’’ said Mrs. 
Ben, coming in out 
of the storm, and 
standing all snowy 


on tis inside door-mat, while Mrs. 
Crow disappeared to get the asked- 


for cup of yeast. ‘‘ No, I haint 
agoin’ to set, I haint agoin’ to 
stop,’’ she continued, directing her 
voicé towards the pantry ; ‘‘I dun- 
no when I’ve been out 0’ yeast be- 
fore, an’ now I s’pose the whole 
town’ll know I come here a-bor- 
rowin’ of ye. Why, jest now, 
on’y last week, I was over to Bos- 
ton gitten’ me a pair new boots, 
—shoes they was,—Lamson’s is so 
dreadful poor an’ high, an’ so, 
—well, I went up ’long the street 
*fore seven o’clock so’s nobody 
wouldn’t see me, with a basket to 
the depot, an’ the postmaster— 
course he seen me an’ he called to 
me length the street, ‘Goin’ 
away?’ says he, an’ the butcher 
too, he did. I did hope t’ the 
Lord I’d git by Ann Elizer’s 
’*thout her seein’ me, an’ sure en- 
ough she stood back t’ the window 
when I cut past. But ’fore I was 
out o’ hearin’ I see her throw up 


the window an’ holler after me. 
Folks is sodreadfulcurious. Now 
I haint a mite that way myself. I 
dunno half nobody’s business in 
this town except’ my own, an’ 
’taint.’cause I don’t hev opportuni- 
ties, if I say so as hadn’t ought to. 
Bless my soul! What’s that?’’ 
she exclaimed, opening the door 


a crack, peering and listening 


through the fine sleet falling ; 
‘“ The Methodists’ straw ride! I 
do declare! ’’ 

A long pung creaked into view 
from the four corners, with slow 
horses, big bells clanging, and a 
crowded party of villagers. 

Presently the high notes of a 
cornet were heard ringing out, 
‘*Onward! Christian soldiers ; 
Marching as to war! ”’ 

‘*My land alive!’’ cried Mrs. 
Ben, closing the crack to a line as 
they passed near, but listening a 
minute still as the sound swept by, 
full and sweet, and died away 
faintly ‘‘on to war!’’ 

‘It's them Methodists goin’ 
over to Barry. I should think 
they’d be ashamed. It’s three 
weeks runnin’ they been over to 
Barry of a Friday evenin’ an’ their 
own prayer-meetin’ night too, not 
countin’ Tuesdays when they’ve 
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went considerable, to my truth and 
knowledge,’’ said Mrs. Ben, still 
standing on the door-mat, and 
covering the yeast-cup with her 
hand to keep the snow out, going 
home. ‘‘ButI can’t stop a min- 
ute now. I only say it’s a livin’ 
shame leavin’ Nathaniel Tewks- 
bury’s meetin’ an’ gaddin’. ’ Taint 
nothin’ else. Them young women 
out in the choir an’ the men an’ 
the cornet jest gaddin’ after that 
Elder. I’m ashamed of ’em. 
Comin’ here with his pomposity 
an’ his whiskers, an’ his cheeks 
gettin’ fatter ev’ry week —the 
way the women cooked him up 
one mess 0 food an’ ‘nother 
cause he said he was _ pindlin’ 
when he come here. And prayin’ 
ev’ry night into the vestry an’ call- 
in’ it revivals when it warn’t only 
bluster an’ cry with mor'n half 
the women folks an’ only seven 
men saved from everlastin’ per- 


dition in five weeks an’ him livin’ 
round on the parish like a por- 


poise. He made me mad to see 
him. ‘He’s a good man an’ all 
that,’ says Mr. Tewksbury to me 
when I fuss at his ways o’ doin’, 
an’ speakin’ ill o’ him behind his 
back, which I told Mr. Tewksbury 
plum straight I'd as lief say to his 
face, an’ him so patient an’ forbear- 
in’ with me if I haint only his 
housekeeper, an’ no kith nor kin. 
‘He’s a good man,’ says Mr. T.,’ 
quiet an’ firm, ‘only the Lord he 
leads him in ways what I don’t 
take after myself,’ an’ like o’ that, 
*n’ I know fer truth an’ knowledge 
of the Elder’s tryin’ to pervert folks 
right out of our meetin’ house into 
his’n.’ An’ now I guess I’ll be 
goin’. Only I do like some kinds 
0’ ministers better than others, an’ 
Iallus hold by Mr. Tewksbury’s 
doctrine an’ preachin’ an’ house 
to house visitin’, an’ that’s a fact. 
He’s just the kind o’ minister I do 
like if he is so grave an’ gray 
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whiskers an’ thin. I’ve heard 
folks time an’ agin complain an’ 
say he comes right into your house 
an’ talks bout what yer doin’ an’ 
not a mite o’ religion. I hate a 
man comes right in an’ gits down 
on his knees prayin’ whether any- 
body wants to or not. An’ he’s 
an awful good scholar too, an’ 
fur’s I can make out the whole of 
his doctrine is mostly not goin’ to 
church an’ comin’ home an’ fight- 
in’, and kinder let yer Sunday sift 
down slow an’ last yer the week 
out. An’ so he does. He’s a 
beautiful hand to pray ’n all, but 
he’s a great hand to live. He be- 
lieves in livin’. So I do. I’ve 
often told my husband he must ’a’ 
been a thousand-dollar man where 
he come from but we don’t give 
him but five hundred an’ a dona- 
tion party. An’ he’s terrible close 
*bout where he come from, too, an’ 
only that one little boy. I’ve 
often said to him, as feelin’ as I 
could, ‘Was your wife’s health 
mostly pretty good ’fore she died ?’ 
An he’s thanked me an’ said it 
mostly was, an’ gone away. He’s 
awful good to the poor. He'll 
take right holt and help a poor 
man cook a meal o’ victuals, an’ 
he sawed old Jonson up a load of 
wood once when he was sick abed, 
an’ give him his dinner an’ carried 
it over, an’ when he was goin’ off 
’thout prayin’,—Jonson’s a Metho- 
dis’ you know,—Jonson he looked 
so expectin’ an’ disappointed Mr. 
Tewksbury he says, ‘ It’s all right, 
Charlie, you eat your dinner while 
it’s hot, an’ I’ll be prayin’ ‘long 
home,’ says he. He’s real good 
ev’ry which way. But ev’rybody 
don’t see asI do, an’ I’m free to 
say he don’t seem to be so sought 
after as he might be, an’ his num- 
bers aint increasin’. Husband 
says he’s too good for ‘em, but I 
dunno. It’s all a mix to me. 
Them as is better than others not 
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risin’ ’cordin’ to their quality. 
Why, I know some folks don’t like 
a minister takin’ the clo’es off the 
line fer his wife, with a big fam’ly 
to wash for an’ no girl in the kitch- 
en, an’ I’m terrible careful not 
to let Mr. Tewksbury lay finger to 
my wash tosave scandal, not that 
he’s ever made as if he was goin’ 
to, but I’ve allus had my answer 
polite an ready on wash-days fear- 
in’ he might. Some folks is 
dreadful particular’ bout their pas- 
tors. ButI dunno yet but what 
Mr. Tewksbury will add to the 
roll in time. I dunno when we 
haint hed a conversion before in 
ages till old Jonson was took in, 
an’ I’ve heard-there’s others med- 
itatin’. I’m  expectin’ Easter 
will wake ’em up some. But it does 
make me ache, him goin’ down 
snowy night like this, clear to the 
vestry, an’ sittin’ lookin’ so relig- 
ious an’ pleasant to them empty 
benches an’ only them ole folks 
there, an’ all the young ones 
gone after that cornet. I wish’t 
they'd kep his house fer him like 
me an’ seen his ins an’ outs, week 
through. But I tell him it'll come 
his time soon an’ them as went 
after the cornet these days will 
get their hearts touched an’ shook 
and stay to the vestry Fridays. I 
wish’t they could jest see his lovin’ 
ways with Philly. Jest how he— 
well, I guess I must be goin’. 
Good-bye. 

Thus did Mrs. Ben take word of 
Mr. Tewksbury’s inner goodness 
with her wherever she went, and 
there was always an open ear for 
the minister’s ‘‘ housekeeper.’’ To 
Methodist friends she spoke with 
grieved surprise of their ‘‘ goin’s 
on;’’ to her church associates she 
poured forth a stream of pastor 
praise, varied and enriched by in- 
cidents of every-day goodness as 
the week went by. The leaven 
worked. The vestry showed it. 
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But the Elder at Barry was uncon- 
sciously helping Mrs. Ben, The 
Rockville deserters, comi dili- 
gently on successive Tuesdays and 
Fridays through the mont follow- 
ing the Rockville revival, heard 
sermons from Elder Plu% that had 
an oblique effect. e crude, 
poor, mistaken teachfhg rose in 
inspired moments to -éarnest im- 
pressive charge and warning. This 
was when the Elder talked of 
‘‘folds,’’ and our .“‘ ministerial 
privileges in our midst.’’ Emily 
Baker, cornet, refused to leave a 
certain Friday night prayer-meet- 
ing at her own church, and, the 
leader slain,/the sleighing-party 
broke, giving up Barry and in 
place of it gging to church again 
or not as might be, but bringing 
withal suffgient signs of ‘‘ warn- 
ing’’ to glaélden Mrs. Ben’s Friday- 
night hegrt. As the minister’s 
housekeeper she kept a pious eye 
on backgliders returning, possess- 
ing —— with a glance as they en- 
tered, gffering them at once to the 
Lord if prayer in all simplicity 
and gdodness of heart, as proof of 
Mr. Tewksbury’s rising ability and 
pastoral worth. 

A proof of further ‘‘ warnin’s’’ 
was the widened sympathy for 
what was respectfully referred to 
as the pastor’s ‘‘ back-troubles,’’ 
so often dwelt upon by Mrs. Ben, 
and so called in distinction from 
those of later date ; an interest that 
showed itself in numerous invita- 
tions to tea and ‘‘bring Philly,’’ 
from the more warm-hearted mem- 
bers of the pastor’s circle. 

The startling néws of an acci- 
ent to Philly, a hurt spine and his 
life in danger, called out fresh 
sympathy, and created a disposition 
to praise the stricken pastor, not 
alone for his goodness now, but 
for his ability also, now newly be- 
lieved in. In those weeks when 
he nursed Philly, refusing all of- 
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fers to ‘‘spell’’ him, sitting all day 
and all night by the child’s bed, 
except for the few hours at church, 
his people heard in his sermons 
something that awed and stirred 
them. Mrs. Ben said folks was 
‘*meditatin’.’’ 

On the Sunday before Christmas 
several were waiting to be receiv- 
ed into the church. The pastor 
read their names: ‘‘ Miss Emily 
Baker, Mr. Moses Jones, Mrs. 
Baker, and Miss Mehitable Bak- 
er.’ 

‘* The Lord’s struck them Bak- 
erses!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ben, with 
solemn joy. 

On New Year’s eve a messenger 
brought word to the parsonage 
that Miss Baker’s class — Philly’s 
class — would like to bring a few 
little gifts on New Year’s morning. 
Philly would see the boys pass the 
window. They would be very 
quiet and would lay the packages 
on the window-sill, outside. 

That night the doctor’s word 
spread through the village that 
Philly’s New Year would be the 
end. 

* * * * * 


A dim shaded night-light burned 
outside the pastor’s study door, 
shining faintly in across Philly’s 
bed. 

‘*Father?’’ anxiously. 

‘* Yes, my boy.”’ 

** Oh—father ! ’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ 

‘I’m so tired.’’ 

‘“Yes, pet, I know. Try to lie 
still, try hard, little man.’’ A long 
silence. 

‘I’m trying, father.’’ 

‘* My good boy.’’ A longer si- 
lence. 

‘* Oh, father, father! ”’ 

‘‘T know, sonny, I know.’’ The 
little head tossed to and fro on the 
pillow. 


‘* Father dear! ’’ starting. 
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‘*T’m here, Philly.’’ 

‘* Hold my hand, hard, — there, 
like that, father.’’ 

‘* Yeu; pet.’’ 

‘* Father ?’’ suddenly. 

‘* Yes, my dear.’’ 

‘“You won’t let go my hand!’’ 

‘‘No.’’ Silence. 

‘‘Did he say I’d be well in—in 
twenty-four hours, father? ’’ 

‘*He said you’d be better, my 
boy.’’ 

‘* Very better ?’’ 

‘*More easy, I know. 

‘Will it be twenty-four hours 
to-morrow morning since to-day, 
father?’’ 

‘* Very nearly, sonny. 
to go to sleep.’’ 

A. moan, a sob—then more sobs 
through shut teeth. 

‘* He—he said‘I was a general, 
d-didn’t he, father ?’’ 
‘“Ves, my boy, and a hero, 
too .’’ 
‘‘T’d rather be a general. Oh, 
father, father!’’ tears raining 
down. 

‘*T know, I know, pet.’’ 

‘* T’m—so—tired.”’ 

‘Yes, pet, but it will soon be 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Father?’’ anxiously. 
go away.”’ 

‘* No, dear.’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t take your hand off 
my forehead, father darling !’’ 

‘‘No, sonny.’’ A long pause, 
then faintly, ‘‘ Sing,— my one.’’ 


” 


Now try 


‘Don’t 


‘““When he com-eth, 
When he com-eth, 
To—make up his jewels.”’ 


The song sounded strange in the 
winter midnight. 

‘‘Like the stars of the morn- 
ing’’ a little voice, broken with 
tears, was singing too. 


‘They shall shine in their 
glory ’’ —the little voice fell to a 
‘‘Oh, father, dear!’’ The 
singer was silent. 
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‘‘ Don’t sing it any more, father 
darling !’’ 


* * * * * - 


A little company of boys coming 
two by two down the lane on New 
Year’s morning lingered uncertain- 
ly a long way off, then gathered 
in a whispering group round the 
pastor’s gate. The pastor was at 
the window holding Philly and 
beckoned them in. 

‘“Say ‘Happy New Year,’ fel- 
lers,’’ whispered their leader, 
‘** Cause he dunno he’s awful sick, 


don’t you see, an’ say it loud right 
through the winder so he’ll hear 
good.’’ 

The boys crowded: forward up 
the steps, hugging their packages 
awkwardly, and gazing awe-strick- 
en at Philly’s white face behind the 
pane. One by one they laid their 


gifts on the sill, with quavering 
greeting, in sorrow and great awe. 
Little Tommy Dan, last and least 
of all, stood on tiptoe under the 
window, with bright greeting ready 
and only said : 

‘*G-good-bye, Philly.’’ 
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By MARIA S. PORTER 


N the early part of this 
‘ , century three sisters were 
* born whose life records 

were most interesting 


and unique. The eldest, 
Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 

body, had the most re- 

i markable woman’s mind 
that has been known in America. 
She was born in Billerica, Mass., 


May 16, 1804. This honored 
woman, after a life of beneficence 
and far-reaching philanthropy that 
was full of interest and widely 
recognized, passed from earth on 
January 3, 1894. ‘The second sis- 
ter, Mary, who afterward became 
the wife of our great educator, 
Horace Mann, was a woman of 
rare ability, whose writings are 
well known both in this country 
and in Europe. Her life of her il- 
lustrious husband is a work of rare 
merit. The third sister, Sophia, 
was the adored wife of our most 
famous novelist, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. She, also, was a woman of 
genius, whose wonderful conversa- 
tional power was the delight of all 
who knew her; whose gift of felic- 
itous expression, as was shown in 
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her writings, and especially in her 
letters to friends, show that she was 
endowed with great intellectual 
ability, and was in a pre-eminent 
degree full of tenderness,sympathy, 
and strength of devotion to her be- 
loved ones. The life work of Eliza- 
beth and Mary was more along the 
humanitarian and _ educational 
lines, but I think it can be truly 
said that a more gifted group of 
sisters has not been known in New 
England, and, if not in New Eng- 
land, where else in our country ? 
The erudition of Elizabeth Pea- 
body was phenomenal, and every 
one who had appreciation of intel- 
lectual ability felt the wondrous 
power of her richly-stored mind ; 
the marvellous versatility of her ac- 
quirements in scholarship, her flu- 
ency of utterance, and the rare 
felicity of her language, as in con- 
versation or writing she poured 
forth the treasures from the mine 
of her thought. It has been said of 
her, by some of the friends who 
were amply qualified to judge, that 
her scholarship was rarely, if ever, 
at fault, and that her knowledge of 
the classics was simply prodigious. 
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She could taik well on art, science, 
literature, ancient and modern edu- 
cation, religion; and everything 
that touched the public conscience 
or the public heart had the strong 
service of her tongue and pen. 
Emerson once said to Louisa Al- 
cott, ‘‘ Louisa; your father could 
have talked with Plato,’’ and her 
friends among the scholars could 
have said, ‘‘ Miss Peabody could 
have talked with Hypatia or any 
of the wise women of history.’’ 
One can judge somewhat of her 
gifts when one knows that she was 
the friend and correspondent of 
Wordsworth, De Geranda, Carlyle, 
Mazzini, Kossuth and his sister, 
Harriet Martineau, Mary Somer- 
ville, Mary Howitt, Fredrika Brem- 
er, F.W. Maurice Robertson, John 
Bright, Wilberforce, William W. 
Story, Robert Browning, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Wm. Henry Channing, 
Tom Hughes, Canon Farrar, Dean 
Stanley, and a host of other dis- 
tinguished men and women in Eu- 
rope, and, in America, she number- 
ed among her personal friends and 
correspondents: William Ellery 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Washington Allston, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 
Child, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Cath- 
erine Sedgwick, Fanny Kemble, 
Charles Sumner, Agassiz, E. P. 
Whipple, Theodore Parker, Whit- 
tier, Charlotte Cushman, Henry 
James, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Bronson Alcott, Thoreau, Longfel- 
low, Dr. Holmes, and many others. 
What other woman in American 
literature has had such a list of 
friends and correspondents ? 

Miss Peabody was most fortunate 
in her parentage. Her mother, a 
grand-daughter of General Palmer, 
of Revolutionary fame, was a 
woman of great intellectual power, 
a linguist who translated several 
books from German and French. 
Her father, Dr. Peabody, instruct- 
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ed her in Latin and Greek, and 
both father and mother took espe- 
cial care with her education, so 
that at the early age of sixteen 
Elizabeth was fitted to teach, and 
began the work of teaching, which 
was the most important of her 
work, and which continued for the 
greater part of her beneficent life. 
In a letter of reminiscences, written 
to me in the year 1880, she wrote : 


“There is nothing for which I am 
more thankful than that my best of 
mothers trained me from my earliest 
childhood in self-abnegation and devo- 
tion to the interests of humanity, or, in 
simpler phraseology, in love to God and 
love to man. I was the first-born child 
in a home where the atmosphere was 
love. My mother had a home school, 
and there I was carefully instructed in 
the English branches, and by my father 
was taught and well grounded in Latin 
and Greek.” 


After teaching successfully in 
Lancaster, Miss Peabody taught for 
a while in the famous Temple 
School of Mr. Alcott, and she wrote 
its record in 1834-35, reporting his 
unique conversations with his pu- 
pils. Afterwards, she and her sis- 
ter Mary, who was associated with 
her for some years, had a school in 
Boston, and numbered among their 
pupils the daughters of Park Ben- 
jamin, whose daughter Mary mar- 
ried Motley the historian, and the 
other, Madam Stackpole, is still 
living, in a hale and honored old 
age. Other pupils at that school 
were Amelia Jackson, the wife of 
our beloved poet, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; the young ladies who 
married John M. and Robert B. 
Forbes; and Sarah and Anna Shaw, 
daughters of Robert G. Shaw. 
Some of them in later years often 
referred in conversations with me 
to the high privilege which was 
theirs in having had the ennobling 
influence and rare training through 
girlhood of such gifted women as 
were the Peabody sisters. Besides 
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her active work as a teacher for 
many years, and her immense in- 
terest in every philanthropic move- 
ment, Miss Peabody was intensely 
engaged in literary pursuits. Hers 
was indeed pre-eminently a life of 
plain living and high thinking, a 
philanthropic. purpose was inter- 
woven into every fibre of her be- 
ing ; to every suffering fellow creat- 
ure was extended her helping 
hand ; to every soul wrung with 
keen sorrow was given the sym- 
pathy of her bounteous heart, the 
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ity and loftiest thought, which to 
all who loved her were ever a 
source of perennial delight. There 
was no limit to her sympathy, and 
into her great motherly heart she 
took all the children of the world; 
and through her peerless work in 
establishing the kindergartens she 
brought blessings for which the 
children will forever keep her mem- 
ory green, and what.-a pleasure it 
is to all who knew and appreciated 
her noble efforts for the children to 
feel that her years of devotion to 


Lines by Miss Peabody 


marvellous strength of her pen. 
The slaves of the South, the down- 
trodden Poles, the Hungarians, the 
Italians, the Indians,—all who suf- 
fered injustice and bitter heart- 
rending wrongs,—all these had a 
powerful helper and friend in 
Elizabeth Peabody. 

Miss Peabody was a striking fig- 
ure in that company of enthusiasts 
and reformers who made the trans- 
cendental age of New England. I 
remember them all, and no one was 
more faithful than she to the high- 
est thought ; no one was more self- 
forgetful, more transparent, and 
guileless of soul; no one more 
worthy of the highest praise, for in 
her were combined perfect simplic- 


the study and advancement of the 
kindergarten methods of education 
has been widely recognized, and 
that an Elizabeth Peabody House 
is to be established as a memorial 
to her, where poor children may be 
trained in kindergartens by teach- 
ers prepared for the work. How 
eminently fitting will such a memo- 
rial be to one whose life was a bene- 
diction to all who came within the 
scope of its influence. I remember 
that when Wendell Phillips died, 
and there was a newspaper report 
of a meeting called to decide on the 
question of a statue to be erected in 
memory of him, her disapproval of 
a statue found expression in these 
words : ‘‘ No cold marble or bronze 
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‘* The Wayside  — Residence of Nathaniel Hawthorne 


, can perpetuate the memory of such 


a work for humanity as Wendell 
Phillipsdid. An institution called 
by his name, throbbing with earnest 
work of great-hearted men and 
women, or, better still, a memorial 
hall, like that erected to Theodore 
Parker, where freedom, absolute 
freedom, of speech shall prevail ; 
that would be worth doing, and it 
should be done by the city of his 
birth, or by his grateful friends.’’ 
The Wendell Phillips Hall has not 
been erected, but the Elizabeth 
Peabody House is to be dedicated, 
let us hope in the near future, in 
recognition of the work for the right 
training of children, which was ac- 
complished through her by years 
of devotion and unparalleled self- 
abnegation. 

I do not remember the year in 
which I first made the acquaint- 


ance of Miss Peabody, but it was’ 


when I was a young woman 
and took books from her circulat- 
ing-library when she lived in West 
Street, and it was under her hospi- 


table roof that I first saw Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his wife, and what 
an event that was tome! I had 
read with tearful eyes to my mother 
when she was recovering from ill- 
ness, that exquisite story, ‘‘ The 
Gentle Boy,’’ and to meet the au- 
thor of that story meant more to 
me than. words can express. I 
looked forward with the greatest 
pleasure to my weekly visit to the 
book-shop where I went to return 
the books I had taken from her 
library, for if I found her alone I 
was sure of a chat with her and 
especially of her most valuable 
advice as to what books I should 
read, and to hear her talk about 
men and women whom I had so 
much desired to see. I had met 
both Emerson and Alcott, and had 
heard the great Channing preach ; 
Margaret Fuller I had longed to 
see, but alas! I never had that 
pleasure. However, the next best 
thing to seeing her was to hear dear 
Elizabeth Peabody talk about her 
and read to me extracts from her 
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letters. Later I attended her class- 


es in history, but it was not until 
we were both members of the New 
England Women’s Club that our 
acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship. For many years I constantly 
saw her and held a delightful cor- 
respondence with her; sometimes 


MISS UNA HAWTHORNE 


her letters would be voluminous, of 
twelve and even fourteen closely 
written pages. These letters now 
are among my choicest treasures. 
When she had read a new book 
that deeply interested her she 
would write to me about it with 
such delightful, glowing enthusi- 
asm; even after she had passed 
her eightieth year she wrote to tell 
me what she thought of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy:’’ 


‘““You write, my dear Mrs. Porter, 
that you wish to know what I think of 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ I think it 
is the most delightful book I have ever 
read about achild. I know of nothing 
to compare with it except George 
MacDonald’s description of the little 
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boy who constituted himself guardian 
of his drunken father. The more I 
read and reread and think over the 
story of little Fauntleroy the more I 
rejoice in such a story of childhood. 
It is an illustrative sermon on the text: 
‘Their angels behold the face of the 
Father,’ which can mean nothing less 
than Wordsworth means when he says: 
‘From God we come trailing clouds of 
glory ;’ making the little child the most 
perfect teacher and redeemer of human- 
ity when it is so mothered as little Lord 
Fauntleroy was, for only socan it keep 
up its courage and preserve its divine 
self-respect. The subtle lesson of his 
conversion of his wicked old grand- 
father by his persistent faith in that in 
him which he had crushed down by his 
frivolity, selfishness and revenge, is a 
revelation of the gospel of redemption. 
I could write a volume of the inferences 
to be drawn, and I have in my study of 
child-nature seen the same thing though 
often only fitfully, because the adult 
environment was so blind, putting the 
little things on self-defence, which ‘is 
the origin of evil. I understand that 
the picture of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
is drawn from the life of her own child, 
and if Mrs. Burnett’s book will make 
mothers feel that it is their duty to 
develop the souls of their children in- 
stead of leaving that duty to hirelings 
or chance assistance, she will have 
taught the lesson most needed in 
modern times, when the care of 
children is considered a burden and 
constantly ignored on the plea of the 
claims of society, which claims should 
all be considered suspended when 
women become mothers. It not only 
takes all she can give but all she can 
draw from the father to meet the divine 
claim. Society will never improve 
until homes are other than what they 
now are. I have known enough fine 
children to believe in such developmeut 
as that of Mrs. Burnett’s little hero. If 
the mother only consecrates him by 
developing his conscience and hi’ wis- 
dom, both of which often put to shame 
the lives of the adults around them, the 
good result will be almost sure to follow. 
I could, as I have said before, write 
sheets about all that the book suggested. 
Was not his divine leading of his old 
grandfather into the paths of rectitude 
and humanity most pathetic and inter- 
esting? But I have said enough to 
assure you of my delight in Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s masterpiece, yet must add that 
our dear Julia Anagnos’s life with her 
father is a case in poirt, and many a 
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I doubt not, 
affectionately 


Givine hint she gave him. 
but I forbear and am 
yours, 


“35. P. Peanopy.”” 


Again the next day she wrote 
thus : 


‘‘T suppose there is no hope of seeing 
you and Mrs. Burnett to-day owing to 
this rain and fog. I long to have a talk 
with Mrs. Burnett, whose book, ‘ Phil- 
lipa Fairfax,’ I am reading with the 

reatest interest. You know, dear 
tiend, that I have been thinking about 
a case of gambling that I am pained 
about for the last two years, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it is the pe- 
culiar human sin, that which the Church 
formula means as the climax,—when it 
prays to be delivered from ‘the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.’ The devil is the 
human soul at the supreme negative, 
turning its most glorious attribute of 
infinite freedom against itself,—nobody 
but itself could so injure it. I want 
Mrs. Burnett to write a story some time, 
where the gambler shall be the hero. 
She has already well shown how one 
needs must ruin the life of even its dear- 
est. But there is a disaster beyond 
that, namely, spiritual suicide; how- 
ever, atruce tothat... .”’ 


Some years ago, I cannot re- 
member in what year, a rumor 
came to Miss Peabody, indirectly, 
that some one had written a sketch 
of her work in behalf of the kin- 
dergartens, and had made the state- 
ment that she was engaged to be 
married to Nathaniel Hawthorne 
before he had ever seen her sister 
Sophia. As this was absolutely 
untrue it annoyed her exceedingly, 
and she talked with me about it, 
and also wrote thus : 


“ 


. . . lam pained as well as vexed at 
the rumor afloat, and yet I cannot stoop 
to contradict it in print. In addition to 
what I told you the other evening, I am 
going (as soon as I can find time) to 
send you some extracts from a paper 
that I wrote about the ideal marriage of 
Hawthorne and my sister Sophia, and 
that some time might be used as a com- 
plete refutation of the story.”’ 


In a few days came the letter of 
many pages enclosing the interest- 
ing extracts, but unfortunateiy the 
name of the magazine in which it 
appeared I do not know, and Miss 
Peabody did not, in her introducto- 
ry letter, inform me. Since the death 
of Miss Peabody the same state- 
ment has been made in many news- 
papers with additional statements, 
viz.: that she was the original of 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Bertha in the 
Lane’’! This, also, is absolutely 
untrue. I have the proof of it in 
my possession in Miss Peabody’s 
own handwriting. As no denial 
of this imaginary romance in Miss 
Peabody’s life has been made, I 
think it eminently proper to give 
extracts from Miss Peabody’s paper 
on the married life of Hawthorne, 
not only as a refutation of the news- 
paper stories, but as being a most 
interesting and beautiful tribute of 
affection from one sister to another. 
The extracts read as follows: 


‘*. . . The mental idiosyncracies of 
Hawthorne and his wife were in singu- 
lar contrast, acontrast which made their 
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same time more intense, 
and complete, and per- 
sonally unselfish. It is 
true the bounty of his 
love for her could not 
but disarm by rendering 
unnecessary ‘all disposi- 
tion to exaction on her 
part. She protected him 
by her womanly tact and 
sympathy ; he protected 
her by his manly tender- 
ness, ever on the watch 
to ward off from her the 
hurts to which she was 
liable from those moral 
shocks given by the sel- 
fishness and cruelty she 
could never learn to ex- 
pect from human beings. 
For, although my sister 
Sophia had the strength 
of a martyr under the in- 
fliction of those wounds 
which come necessarily 
to individuals by the pro- 
vidential vicissitudes of 
life, there was one kind 
of thing she could not 
bear, and that was moral 
evil. Every cloud 
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union more beautiful and complete. 
Her ministration was done as delicately 
s ‘ Ariel’s spiriting,’ as was needful in 
regard to an individuality so rare and 
alive as was Hawthorne’s, and a habit 


so reserved. He was not morbid or 
gloomy in nature ; his peculiar form of 
shyness was rather the result of the out- 
ward circumstances that he belonged to 
a family which had done nothing (as 
the mother and sisters of a man gener- 
ally do) to put him into easy relations 
with society,—into which, indeed, he 
never had any natural introduction, un- 
til it was in some degree made by his 
wife, whose nature was very social. 

She guarded his solitude, perhaps, with 
a needless extreme of care; but it was 
not in order to keep him selfishly to 
herself,—it was to keep him for the hu- 
man race, to whose highest needs she 
thought he could minister by his art, if 
not interrupted in his artistic studies of 
men in their most profound relations to 
one another and to nature. She never 
had any jealousy of his study and books, 
as the wives of so many authors and art- 
ists have had. She delighted in the wide 
relations he held with the human race. 
There never was a love which was at the 


brought over her horizon 
by the hand of God had 
for her a silver lining; 
but human unkindness, 
dishonor, falsehood, agonized and stun- 
ned her. It was this very characteristic of 
hers that was her supreme charm to Haw- 
thorne’s imagination. Hereverenced it, 
and almost seemed to doubt if his own 
power to gaze steadily at the evils 
of human character, and analyze them, 
and see their bounds, were really wis- 
dom or a defect of moral sensibility. 
Their mutual affection was truly a 
moral reverence for each other, that 
enlarges one’s idea of what is in 
man; for it was without weakness, and 
enabled her to give him up without a 
murmur when, as she herself said, he 
came to need so much finer conditions 
than she could command for him; and 
thus it was that, as she also said in the 
supreme hour of her bereavement, 
‘Love abolished Death.’ Before they met 
they were already ‘two self-sufficing 
worlds,’ and this gave the peculiar dig- 
nity to, without taking away, the tender 
freshness of their union ; for it was first 
love for both of them, although the flower 
bloomed on the summit of the mountain 
of their life, and not in the early morn- 
ing; and it was, therefore, that it was 
amaranthine in its nature. As was said 
by a writer in the New York 777bune at 
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MRS. SOPHIA HAWTHORNE 
From a Painting by Chester Harding 


the time of Mrs. Hawthorne’s death, 
‘The world owes to this woman more 
than any one but Hawthorne knew, but 
it will know better as he is better under- 
stood by the advancing thought of the 
English and American mind.’ ”’ 


The mutual affection and appre- 


ciation of these two sisters was 
boundless. Mrs. Hawthorne, in a 
letter from Lenox, wrote thus of 
her sister Elizabeth : 


“I think if all the nations of the earth, 
each of which Elizabeth has certainly 
befriended and aided in sore distress— 
one representative at least—do not come 
to kneel, like Flaxman’s ‘ Aria,’ and de- 
voutly thank her with tears of gratitude 
—I shall think there is no grace in Chris- 
tendom. As I sit and look on these 
mountains, so grand and flowing in the 
illimitable aerial blue beyond and over, I 
seem to realize with peculiar force that 
bountiful fathomless heart of Elizabeth, 
forever disappointed, but forever believ- 
ing; sorely rebuffed, but never bitter; 
robbed day by day, yet giving again from 
an endless store ; more sweet, more ten- 
der, more serene, as the hours pass over 
her, though they may drop gall instead 
of flowers upon her unguarded heart.”’ 


The love of the three sisters was 
poured out in letters to their mother 


only as such gifted women could 
write. Miss Peabody’s letter to 
Mrs. Hawthorne, announcing the 
death of their adored mother, was 
beautiful past description in faith, 
hope, and exquisite tenderness. 
Just before one of her mother’s 
birthdays Mrs. Hawthorne wrote : 


‘““My DEAREST MOTHER: 


“Your birthday approaches. The 
prospects of all seem brightening in the 
way of externals, and I love tothink of 
you sitting quietly in your great chair, 
and brooding over our joys and good 
hopes and successes. I trust you realize 
the blessing you have been to us in the 
way of high principle and sentiment, 
lofty purity of heart, and elegance of 
taste,—to say nothing of a motherly 
tenderness which has never been sur- 
passed in God’s universe, and seldom 
equalled. To me, especially, this un- 
speakable tenderness has been a guard- 
angelic. In earliest childhood I re- 
member some portions of my life only 
in moments when at some crisis of ex- 
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citement or trouble, you said to me 
softly, ‘My love.’ The tone, the words, 
used to pour balm and comfort over my 
whole being. Zhen I did not know how 
to thank you; but I do zow, and I re- 
member it when my child is in the same 
mood, and I also say to her, ‘ My love,’ 
with the same effect.”’ 


Miss Peabody’s literary work 
had for over seventy years a wide 
range. She began quite early in 
life to write for magazines. She 
wrote for the Dia/ some important 
papers, also for the Pioneer, edited 
by James Russell Lowell; for the 
Examiner, Old and New, the At- 
lantic, and for newspapers, when 
interest in any great philanthropic 
movement filled her soul with 
strong desire for its success. Of 
books she was the author of sevér- 
al; the best known are, ‘‘ William 
Ellery Channing,’’ ‘‘Last Evenings 
with Allston, and other Papers,’’ 
‘fA Record of a School,’’ a book 


on Austria, one on 
Hungary, and several 
books on Froebel and 
the Kindergarten 
work. She also ed- 
ited the A7nudergarten 
Messenger, and wrote 
constantly for years 
on educational and 
humanitarian work. 
Her essays on “‘ Pri- 
meval Man,’’ on my- 
thology, history, and 
on classical subjects 
attracted, at the time 
they were written, 
very wide attention 
from scholars every- 
where, and many 
were the appreciative 
letters she received, 
both in this country 
and from Europe. 
One paper on some 
historical subject 
brought a letter of 
thanks from Grote, 
the historian of 
Greece ; another,on German litera- 
ture, from her ‘‘ dear Motley,’’ as 
she was apt to call him when speak- 
ing of him to me; and I remember 
how affected she was, as with ten- 
der emotion she read Motley’s pa- 
thetic tribute to his wife, written 
after her death, which his daughter, 
now Lady Harcourt, of England, 
had copied in a large clear hand, 
at the request of her father, to send 
to his and his dear wife’s old 
friend and teacher, whom she had 
ever remembered with warm and 
tenjer appreciation. As Miss Pea- 
body read to me her poor, al- 
most sightless eyes blinded with 
tears. I was deeply impressed as 
often before with the overflowing 
intensity of affection that filled 
her heart for some of her old pu- 
pils. Motley corresponded with 
Miss Peabody as long as he could 
hold his pen to write. 
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What a remarkable and benefi- 
cent life was hers! She was indeed 
in her old age ‘‘A mother in Isra- 
el ;’’ or, as she was often spoken of 
by herintimates, ‘‘The Grandmoth- 
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er of Boston.’’ Not many years ago, 
at a time when I had charge of 
some tableaux in aid of some good 
work,— possibly the Old South 
Fund, I cannot remember the ob- 
ject,—Miss Susan Hale was our 
Mrs. Jarley, and even the ‘‘ wax 


figgers ’’’ laughed quietly at the 
immensely funny descriptions of 
her show. Mrs. Howe, and her 
daughters Maud and Julia, and 
several well-known young people 
took part, and we persuaded Miss 
Peabody to be dressed to repre- 
sent ‘‘ The Grandmother of Bos- 
ton,’’ and I think from that night 
it was our pet name for her. I fig- 
ured as ‘‘ The Wife of Confucius,’’ 
in a gorgeously-embroidered dress 
of a Chinese lady. Miss Alcott 
was Madame Hancock, whose 
wedding-gown and petticoat she 
wore. Theodore Weld was Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Munzig Lord Byron, 
and Mrs. Anagnos the Maid of 
Athens. What a jolly night of 
fun it was! and dear Miss Pea- 
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body as the Grandmother of Bos- 
ton bore off the honors. One some- 
times loves to recall those delight- 
ful evenings of the long-ago. 

A life of Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body will some time be written. 
How much of inestimable value 
could be embodied in it; such a 
correspondence as she held for 
years with distinguished men and 
women should be published in her 
life and only then can the literary 
world of to-day know of what ex- 
ceeding value was the work of 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. ‘The 
desire of her friends and relatives 
was very strong that she should 
write her autobiography. This 
she intended to do, but her phil- 
anthropic work of late years so 
filled her time, so employed her 
pen, that she had only made a be- 
ginning of this important writing 
when her powers failed her and 
she was unable to finish it. For 
some years before her death she 
was enfeebled and almost totally 
blind; her vigor of thought and 
expression failed her and she 
passed away within a few months 
of the age of ninety. Often and 
often I would plead with her to 
write her autobiography and her 
reply was always the same: ‘‘Yes, 
I mean to, but I can’t find time ; I 
can’t drop my work for the Indians 
—I must help to right their 
wrongs ; they have been so unjustly 
dealt with.’’ 

One cannot in the smallest de- 
gree express or even faintly out- 
line in the limited space of a mag- 
azine article the scope of Miss 
Peabody’s marvellous work with 
voice and pen on the humani- 
tarian plane. In this imperfect 
sketch of her I have tried to give 
the impression she made upon me, 
and I look back upon my years of 
friendship with this gifted woman 
as one of the great blessings that 
have come to me in life. 














By JOSEPH GAVIN 


HE pigeon fancy is a pastime 
which has its origin in the 
love of the lower forms of ani- 

mal life common to men in all coun- 
tries. It can be traced back in his- 
tory for centuries, and a similar 


pastime to our own pigeon fancy 
existed in Rome and other far East- 
ern countries some eighteen hun- 


dred years since. The breeding of 
fancy pigeons is not confined, as is 
imagined by some, to the lower 
classes of society, for old ornitholo- 
gists have written at great extent 
of the many fine specimens con- 
tained in the King’s aviary in St. 
James Park; while in the present 
day Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
has well furnished aviaries, con- 
taining many very fine birds ob- 
tained from the leading breeders 
and fanciers of Great Britain. Great 
as is the love for fancy pigeons in 
England, still it is without doubt 
exceeded in India, where they are 
extensively bred and much ad- 
mired. Some of the many pigeon- 
ries of the latter country contain 
thousands of high-cost fancy birds, 
procured from the leading centres 
of this rapid-growing fancy. 

When followed to the highest 
degree the breeding of domestic 


pigeons may be regarded as a 
branch of the fine arts, as it has for 
its object the production of living 
pictures, beautiful in form, and of 
richest color. Many find relaxation, 
both for body and mind, in study- 
ing and breeding these birds after 
business hours, and we know of 
certain instances where persons 
who have given too close attention 
to business activity for a number of 
years, who have, with good results, 
taken the advice of the medical 
profession and began the breeding 
of fancy pigeons. Parents would do 
well to study the pleasure their 
children take in viewing a collec- 
tion of fancy pigeons. The chance 
of keeping a few pairs of these birds 
may be the means of giving them 
more pleasure in staying at home 
many hours to study the wants of 
their little pets, and by so doing 
their course as they grow older will 
bring much happiness to the parents 
when they know their sons are free 
from the unfortunate company with 
whom some are likely to associate. 
The many hours we spent in the 
pigeon-loft of our schoolboy days 
are still bright in our memory, and 
our parents enjoyed the knowledge 
of our being near at home. The 
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Blue Saddle Cock, 


same could be recorded in hundreds 
of instances at the present time in 
all parts of the country. Boys who 
have received a single pair of fancy 
pigeons as a present, and been en- 
couraged to care for the same in 
suitable quarters by their parents, 
have become warm admirers of all 
varieties of the feathered race. Fol- 
lowing this fancy may not produce 
the muscular development of many 
of the outdoor pastimes, still all 
will freely acknowledge that much 
less danger is attached to the 
former, and possibly more remuner- 
ation if one needs to makes its fancy 


Owned by J. J. Carter, Highlandville, Mass. 


self-supporting. The breeding of 
first-class stock of any kind will 
find a ready market, and many in- 
stances where a pair of pigeons 
have been sold for fifty dollars have 


recently come to our notice. Still 
we would strongly advise those 
who have a desire to enter the fancy 
to begin with well-bred stock, of 
lower cost. Such specimens of good 
quality of some varieties may be 
obtained at more reasonable prices, 
and for a beginning will give equal, 
if not more, satisfaction to the 
owner. 

To become a successful breeder 
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First Prize — Yellow Turbiteen Cock, 


of high-class fancy pigeons there 
must be a natural love for the pur- 
suit; a love of living things, a love 
of form and shape, appreciation of 
the beautiful that can be found in 
the practical fancier. These rare 
gifts, added to a fair share of 
patience and common sense, will 
surely bring to you the successful 
elements necessary to become a true 
fancier of all pigeons. 

Many difficulties and mishaps 
arise at various times to perplex 
the fancier, some of which appear 
almost impossible to overcome. 


Owned by W. E. Robinson, Maiden, Mass. 


Were it not for perplexing jf ob- 


stacles, half the enchantment 
would be gone. That the fancy 
is in a healthy condition cannot be 
denied. The number of fanciers 
is daily on the increase, and re- 
cruits are gained from all classes 
of society. Some of the most 
wealthy men of this and other 
States are interested in the occu- 
pation. Strange as it may seem 
to the uninitiated, the perfect 
specimen of any variety has yet 
to be bred. Therefore there is 
ample opportunity for the new be- 
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First Prize— White Fan Hen. Owned by Charles W. Robison, Peoria, Ill. 


ginner to gain fame by endeavor- 
ing to produce specimens equal if 
not superior to those already bred 


by men of long experience. It is 
not the oldest breeders who pro- 
duce all the best birds ; many a new 
aspirant has totally eclipsed the 
past achievements of others who 
have given the same variety many 
years of their experience; the 
mismating of one season often- 
times setting some back many 
seasons, before they fully compre- 
hend the mistake. This mistake 
may not show to its fullest extent 
the first year, but will be more 
easily seen in the second and third 


generation, when its effects are 
extended through the whole stock. 

A young beginner ever on the 
alert to gain information from all 
quarters becomes more guarded in 
his actions and oftentimes makes 
rapid headway from the start. 
This gives others encouragement 
to join the ranks of the fancy, 
knowing as they do that it is an 
open field with a fair chance of 
reaching the front rank. Noone 
can expect to make rapid headway 
by purchasing stock from quar- 
ters which are only furnished with 
the poorest type of birds produced 
each year from various lofts, and 
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First Prize — Young Satinette Cock, 


generally the breeding of the same 
is unknown to the one disposing 
of these useless specimens. A 
much better way is to go tothe 
loft of a good breeder and obtain 
birds which are fairly typical of 


the variety they represent. Such 
may cost a trifle more, but be- 
ginning in this way will bring much 
better results, and encourage the 
young fancier to endeavor to ob- 
tain others superior in quality 
when he needs additional stock 
for improvement in breeding. 
Unfortunately, most persons when 
wishing to obtain a pair of pigeons 


"ANCY 


Owned by Joseph Gavin, Malden, Mass. 


resort to the bird-stores of a large 
city. Such stock generally is very 
unsatisfactory, and oftentimes the 
purchaser is delayed a whole sea- 
son through having become the 
possessor of two birds of the same 
sex —a very common occurrence. 
Again, others have become totally 
unfit for future breeding purposes 
through being confined in close, 
unfit quarters for a long while. 
Success in producing young stock 
when of good quality, is the surest 
foundation for building up the 
hopes and future aspirations of the 
young fancier, and all should lend 
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First Prize —Yellow Pouter Hen. 


a helping hand in assisting the 
new recruit to the ranks of fancy 
pigeon-keeping. That he will en- 
joy the pastime is assured if all 
goes well at the start, and should 
unfortunate mishaps gain access 
to the loft after he is fairly started, 
these will be overlooked, and re- 
newed energy put forward to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the same. 

It has been computed by well- 
known authorities that there are 
annually bred something like one 
hundred thousand fancy pigeons 
of the various varieties. A very 
small part of this astonishing num- 
ber can be accepted as really high 
standard specimens, some losing 


Owned by Fred Tudor, Jr., Boston 


in structural formation, while a 
much greater majority of the others 
are faulty in marking. ‘To get the 
good all-round well-developed bird 
fit to exhibit in competition with 
specimens from other lofts requires 
the closest study and best of care 
to fit them for such competitions. 
Few are content to breed fancy 
pigeons merely for the sake of ob- 
taining numbers. The desire to 
have the best soon takes hold of 
the beginner, be he old or young ; 
consequently the demand for 
good birds finds many who desire 
to become possessed of these at 
fairly good prices. Some of the 
highest quality of these varieties 
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First Prize— Black Mottle Cock. 


most difficult to perfect are yearly. 
sold in England at prices ranging 
from two hundred dollars to five 


hundred dollars each. Equally 
high prices have been paid on more 
than one occasion for some of the 
best imported birds brought to this 
country. This fact should encour- 
age the beginner rather than dis- 
courage him in his efforts to ob- 
tain the best of stock possible 
at the commencement, and by 
careful handling of the same he 
may in a very short while be 
able to compete with the 
leaders. No doubt many of the 
readers of THE BOSTONIAN had 
the pleasure of seeing the very fine 


Owned by F. W. Gorse, Highlandville, Mass. 


exhibit of fancy pigeons shown at 
Horticultural Hall, December 4 
to 7, inclusive. Amongst this 
large display were several noted 
winners of valuable trophies in 
America and in England. Not a 
few of these on exhibition were 
considered by well-known authori- 
ties to be the finest specimens of 
their variety that ever graced a 
showroom on _ this continent. 
Quite a large number were import- 
ed expressly for the recent com- 
petition, and well they upheld the 
high estimate of the purchaser. 
Each of the plates placed before 
the readers of THE BOSTONIAN 
represents a first-prize winner at 
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First Prize — Black Laced Blondinette Cock. 


the recent Boston show. Many 
other varieties, no doubt of equal 
prominence in the fancy, were 
shown, but we choose our speci- 
mens as being of surpassing merit. 
The Carrier, known among the 
fraternity as the king of fancy 
pigeons, is, without doubt, one of 
the most difficult to bring to the 
high standard of perfection laid 
down by breeders of the Carrier. 
These pigeons should not be con- 
founded with the homing, or mes- 
senger pigeons, for the Carrier 
is seldom allowed its liberty, the 


Owned by C. E, Twombley, Boston 


great development of eye and beak 
wattle making them unfit for being 
at large when this growth is fully 
developed, although when young 
they are generally safe to roam 
about buildings adjoining their 


lofts. Great length of beak, close- 
fitting throughout, long, slender 
neck and well-developed wattle, 
are the most prominent features of 
the Carrier. Single specimens of 
this variety have recently sold for 
five hundred dollars each. The 
best collection known at the pres- 
ent writing is to be found in the 
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First Prize— Black Carrier Cock. 


lofts of Miss Chalcraft, in England. 
The Pouters are very popular 
among American fanciers, finding 


favor with most breeders. The 
subject of our illustration is con- 
sidered by fanciers generally to be 
one of the finest specimens ever 
imported to this country. In color 
it is what is known as yellow pied. 
Other colors are black, blue, and 
red pieds, also pure white; the 
latter, on account of being one 
color throughout, are often to be 


Owned by Pennock Powell 


found better in length of limb and 
slimness of body, also well-rounded 
globes and crop, all of which are 


very desirable properties of the 


Pouter. These birds are very tract- 
able, and in a sense seem to recog- 
nize their owner, and endeavor to 
show all their fine qualities to the 
best advantage when he visits the 
loft. 

The Dragoon, considered by 
leading writers to be an off-shoot of 
the Carrier, is rapidly gaining pop- 
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First Prize — Blue Dragoon Cock. 


ularity among fanciers of this 
country. They are very robust, 
and are well adapted to the long cold 
days of the New England climate. 
For many years past they have out- 
numbered all other varieties in the 
English showrooms, and we are 
confident that within a very few 
years the same will apply to Dra- 
goons in America. While the Car- 
rier is supposed to have an equal 
amount of wattle on both mandi- 
bles of the beak, the Dragoon is 
admired mostly when showing this 
wattle only on the upper mandi- 
ble ; in fact, birds showing wattle 
on the lower part of beak are gen- 
erally looked upon with disfavor. 
The whole make-up of a Dragoon 


Owned by J. C. Norris, Concord, N. H. 


is preferred to be as near as possi- 
ble the reverse of the Carrier. 
Muff-leg Tumblers, for many 
years past, have been strong favor- 
ites with fanciers who wish to see 
their pigeons at liberty. The mark- 
ings of the Tumbler family are 


too numerous to sketch at any 
length. ‘The Saddle-marked birds 
are without doubt the most in de- 
mand, and most extensively bred 
in and around Boston. The sub- 
ject of our illustration is a Blue 
Saddle, recently imported from 
England, where this bird is well 
known to have gained many lead- 
ing honors in the strongest of com- 
petition. The high cost of this 
pigeon surprised many, no doubt, 
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First Prize—Blue Saddle Cock. 


the price being enhanced not a lit- 
tle by its remarkable achievements 
in the English show-pens. 

Black Mottles, another marking 
of the Muff-leg Tumbler fancy, 
is, in our estimation, one of the 
most beautiful, and, at the same 
time, most difficult to produce to 
perfection. There are other colors 
of the Mottle, but none are as 
pleasing in contrast as the black ; 
and specimens of this color, perfect 
in the desired marking, are most 
rare. The bird pictured is, without 
doubt, the very best seen in the 
United States, and when exhibited 


(4) 





Owned by F. W. Gorse, Highlandville, Mass, 


at the Boston show of 1894, caused 
a considerable sensation among 
fanciers. 

The Satinette is generally ac- 
cepted as the parent stem of the 
Oriental family, and a most beauti- 
ful family it is, surpassing all other 
pigeons in combination of colors. 
The head, neck, and body under- 
parts are clear white. Shoulders, 
tri-color ; ground tint, almost color- 
less, with fine lines of chestnut 
brown and purple, black edging at 
lower extremity. It is immaterial 
whether markings are laced, arrow- 
pointed, spangled, or tipped; or 
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whether heavy, medium, or fine 
marked. It is clearness, evenness, 
regularity, and accuracy of feather 
markings that perfection is at- 
tained, and this is generally found 
in the lighter or palest-grounded 
birds where the beauty and clear 
contrast is most obvious. The 
thighs are more or less colored— 
the less the better. The tail, dark 
purple-blue, downwards from line 
across the rump; instead of the 
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stoutness of beak, with good,round, 
well-developed heads, are points 
much admired by all breeders of 
this ‘‘gem’’ of the feathered race. 
The legs and toes are covered with 
short white feathers, the whole 
making a combination of beauty 
found in no other branch of the 
pigeon family. 

The Black Laced Blondinette is 
one of the many ‘sub-varieties of 
the Blondinette family. These are 


Barless Sparrow 


usual black band at lower ex- 
tremity, which should be upon 
each and every feather, is a large, 
round, white spot (‘‘ peacock’s 
eye’’) clearly defined. In some of 
the lighter-laced birds, however, 
this white takes the form ofa band, 
and, if well and clearly defined, is 
ofequal value. The shaft of each 
feather should be dark, showing a 
distinct dark line through the cen- 
tre of each tail spot. Shortness and 


reputed to have been bred from the 
Satinette and a variety of Oriental 
owl, thereby gaining a variegated 
plumage throughout. The subject 
of our remarks is probably the most 
popular of the whole Blondinette 


family, being bi-colored; also 
black, with white pencillings. On 
the best marked specimens the . 
white extends along the flights and 
tails, where it is finely edged with 
black; the shafts of the feathers are 
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of the same color. It is seldom 
these birds are seen so evenly pen- 
cilled upon the shoulders as the 
blue and sulphur-laced birds of 
this variety. They are to be found 
crested and plain-headed, 
a characteristic common 
to the whole Oriental 
family. 

Turbiteens, although of 
‘* mixed ’’ origin, are very 
attractive; the whole body, 
excepting the shoulders, 
being white. The face 
marks, which are evenly 
divided, one on_ each 
cheek, and a frontal spot, 
which should be as round 
as possible. These marks 
are the same in color as 
that on the shoulders. 
Blacks, reds, and yellows 
are very rich in color, and 
are popular with breeders. 

Fantails are the most 
adimired of all pigeons, and 
of these the Whites, 
when in good _ condition of 
plumage, are the most striking. 
To produce specimens competent 
to win leading honors in the show- 
room of the present time requires 
skill and patience. Careful man- 
agement is at all times necessary 
to keep the best one in proper form 
during the show season, and it is 
seldom that breeders of this variety 
care to send their best birds long 
distances to compete. For a long 
time it has been an open question 
as to where the best White Fan- 
tails were located. Certain it is 
that our plate represents one of the 
best seen up to the present time. 
This bird added honor to the loft 
of her owner by winning a first 
prize in strong competition after 
travelling some twelve hundred 
miles. 

Archangels, although of com- 
paratively modern introduction, 
are rapidly gaining admirers from 
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the color fanciers. Color and mark- 
ings are of chief importance. The 
whole of the wings, back, and rump 
should be as dark as possible, as 
well as the flight feathers. The 


Bronze Archangel 


tail should be dark also; though 
this is generally blue-black, except 
a black bar at the extremity. The 
head, neck, breast, and underparts 
should be of a rich, copper-bronze 
color, covered throughout with a 
bright metallic lustre. Head rather 
long, and adorned with a very fine 
pointed crest; but must be free 
from angles. To fully appreciate 
the remarkable beauty of these 
pigeons they must be seen in num- 
bers when the sun is shining on 
them. 

-The Swallow is one of the most 
pleasing of the large family known 
as German Toys. It is supposed to 
take its name from the sea-swal- 
low, which it closely resembles. In 
shape the body should be round 
and plump; neck, short and slen- 
der; back and breast, broad; 
shoulders, prominent ; legs, short ; 
the whole giving the bird a 
‘‘ squatty ’’ appearance. These 
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pigeons were to be seen in great 
numbers in and around New York 
and New Jersey some years ago, 
but for some unaccountable reason 
they have almost gone from sight, 
at most of the exhibitions. 

To give an idea of the extent of 
the fancy and the variety of birds, 
it may be of interest to print a list 
of the pigeons as exhibited at the 
recent Pigeon Show in Boston. It 
is as follows: 

Carriers: Black cocks, 4, rightly 
placed, second prize, rather coarse 
in eye ceres. Dun cocks, 2, not 
much to choose between them, 
same owner, well finished birds, 
shown in good condition. Any 
other colored cocks,.5, 1st a good 
blue, not the best of color; 2d 
Chequer, grand upstanding bird, 
must have run first close for place ; 
3d sptash, fair bird; 4th blue. 


Bleck hens, 1st fine beak and eye 
wattle ; 2d not so good in color; 


3d and 4th moderate birds, 4th bet- 
ter of the two. Dun hens, 2. Any 
other color hens, 3, 1st and 2d Sil- 
vers, good in head properties, use- 
ful birds to breed to blues. Any 
color cocks, 1894 bred, 2. Any 
color hen, 1894, 3, 1st good Dun ; 
2d Black, well placed; no 3d 
awarded. Cock, bred 1895, 7, a 
rattling good class throughout and 
awards well selected. Hen any 
color, 1895, another elegant lot of 
birds, 1st, 2d, and 3d all to one 
loft, we were imformed was re- 
cently imported; rst a Dun; 2d 
and 3d Blacks, large birds and well- 
developed for birds of the year ; 
will take good birds to beat them 
wherever shown. 

Pouters were not numerous, and, 
with the exception of the young 
bird classes, did not exceed two in 
a class; many of the old birds were 
of superb quality, about the best 
we have seen for a long time. Mr. 
Tudor is to be congratulated on his 
great success, as well as being the 
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owner of such a grand team of 
birds. 1895 classes filled better, 
and brought out some very typical 
youngsters, S. L. Smyth getting 
well amongst the ribbons. Pigmy 
Pouters and Brunners did not fill 
well, Havemeyer Bros. showing a 
nice Blue cock and a charming 
little White hen. Barbs were an- 
other class that did not call forth 
much competition, Dr. White, of 
Baltimore, showing some typical 
specimens in fine condition. It is 
very rare we see birds shown in 
such good condition. 

Short F. Tumblers, 4, Agate 
cocks: 1st, well bearded bird, and, 
we consider, the only real Agate 
in the class. Mottle or Rosewinged 
cock, 1: Poor in quality, and all 
but devoid of mottle; birds shown 
in the Agate class come nearer 
what we consider Mottles. Red or 
Yellow cocks, 4: Nothing striking 
here. Any other color cocks, 8: 
1st, 2d, and 3d Blacks, 1st and 2d 
easy winners; ‘No. 126, Willitt’s, 
in wrong class—an Almond. Agate 
hens, 4: 1st, an Agate of good 
type, the other three not Agates in 
any sense of the word—simply bad 
Mottles. Almond hens: All poor 
in color. Mottle or Rosewing hens, 
4. Red or Yellow hens, 4: Rightly 
placed—tst a good one and fine in 
color. Mottle or Rosewing hens, 
1895: 1st, nice black Mottle, grand 
color; 2d, yellow, same owner, a 
good one; 3d, well marked, red, 
good color. Solid Red, 1895, 2: 
Well placed, 1st winning a special. 
Solid Yellow, bred 1895, 3: All 
fine birds and sound in color. 
Long-faced, Bald, or Beard, 5, 
cocks: 1st, Martin, nice Black 
bald; 2d, fails in color, as did the 
remainder in the class. Yellow 
Bald cocks, 1: Quite pale enough 
in color, but well cut and good 
shape. Any other color Bald cocks : 
Only medium in quality. Black 
Bald hens, 4: Poor in color through- 
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out; No. 249, a Red, shown in 
wrong class. Red or Yellow hens: 
One entry, another error in pen- 
ning—blue. Any other Bald hens: 
Ist, Yellow; 2d, Dun checker, not 
away up in quality. Redor Yellow 
Balds, 1895: Only two entries, not 
very good. Any other color, bred 
1895: Two entries, a Dun and a 
Silver; quality only fair. Any 
Beard cock: Only one entry, nice 
typical bird, good Tumbier shape. 
Any other color, hens, 6: A very 
good class; Mottle or Rosewing 
hen, 1895, 1st, all but a solid 
Red. Any other color, bred 1895, 
4: Awards about right, Reds 
running Ist and 2d, 3d going to a 
Black—nice Tumbler shape. Bald 
or Beard cocks, 4: 1st, nice Beard; 
2d, 3d, and 4th, fair Baldheads. 
Bald or Beard hens, 3: Beard an 
easy winner ; 2d, Red Bald, much 
too low-cut ; 3d, an indifferent Red 
Bald. 

Inside Tumblers brought out 
strong competition. We were pres- 
ent when judged, and the winners 
exhibited their powers in fine form, 
the smartest performers being 
awarded the ribbons. This is a 
very entertaining variety. 

Long Faced Clean Leg Tum- 
blers, 9, 1st nice Red, 2d good 
marked Yellow; 3d Yellow, 4th 
another Yellow; a nice class all 
through ; several of the unplaced 
fit to win in good competition. 
Solid Red cocks, 4, all very nice 
and good Tumbler shape, 2d prize 
on the large size. Yellow cocks, 
3, Ist and 2d Yellows, of good 
sound color, 3d on the large size. 
Any other color cocks, 9; one pen 
empty when we took our notes, 
204. Sargent, anice Black Mottle, 
as was a Yellow Mottle in the ad- 
joining pen, passed for being in 
wrong class. The Black was a 
hen; had she been shown in her 
right class would have been hard 
to beat. First a nice white side, 
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2d fair black. Mottle or Rosewing 
hens, 8, fair class throughout. 
Solid Red hens, 3. Solid Yellow 
hens, 2; 1st and 2d rightly placed. 
Any other color hens, 6, 223. 


Sprague, 2d and 3d nice lustrous 
Blacks, 1st elegant whiteside. Sad- 


A Pouter 


dle Tumblers, Black Cocks, 258, 
empty, 6, 1st and 2d stand out 
from others in the class, and we 
consider about rightly placed, but 
there is very little to choose be- 
tween them. Blue cocks, 6, quite 
a nice class, not much between rst 
and 2d; 1st excels in markings, 
while we consider the 2d is the 
most typical Tumbler in shape of 
head. Any other color cocks, 3, 
correctly placed. Black hens, 3; 
Ist prize an easy winner. Blue 
hens, 8. Any other color hens, 5 ; 
nothing very extra fine in the class. 
Black Saddles, 1895, 8, 1st and 2d 
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nice ones. Blue Saddles, 1895, 8, 
Ist a mistake, although otherwise 
well marked, has not the vestige of 
a Blaze; 297 unmentioned, better 
than 2d, and though foul on leg, 
in our opinion 3d prize bird is 
away ahead of either. Any other 
color, bred 1895, not a specimen 
any good in the class. Badge 
Tumblers, Red cocks, 4; 1st an el- 
egant color, but not quite to our 
taste in shape; 3d is also a good 
bird, and more of a Tumbler in 
shape. Any other Badge cocks, 
Ist an easy winner, 2d only fair, 
3d too much white on head. Red 
hens, 2; 1st quite a good speci- 
men, markings and shape excel- 
lent. Any other color Badge hens, 
4; 1st an elegant black, 2d not far 
behind. Red Badge, bred 1895, 
tst and 2d to Ferguson, pretty 
good birds, easy winners. Any 
other color Badge, bred 1895, win- 
ners we considered rightly placed, 
quite a good class. In the remain- 
ing classes of Tumblers we were 
unable to do justice in the matter 
of criticisms, as while we were 
were looking them over the alley- 
way was crowded with interested 
visitors. In quite a few of the 
classes there were only two in a 
class; little fault, as far as we 
could see, with the awards. 

In Red or Yellow, Mottle or 
Rosewings we noticed a very fine 
specimen, owned by J. Ferguson, 
a noted winner wherever exhibited. 
In the solid color Tumblers and 
Barred Tumblers the entries were 
very good, quality of the winners 
quite up to par; want of space pre- 
vents us from giving a critical ac- 
count of this section. 

Jacobins were well represented, 
many of the best birds in the fancy 
being staged. Mr. M. B. Blauch 
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made matters warm right through, 
taking the lion’s share of the 
honors. Mr. A. B. Hoskins, Glen 
Riddle, Pa., another good breeder, 
showed some elegant specimens, 
and got quite a few blue ribbons. 
Owls, English and Africans, were 
well represented, those classes fill- 
ing better than we have ever seen 
them before at any shows where 
we have been present. All the © 
best breeders were represented, and 
Mr. Geo. Eckert made matters 
quite warm right through. Mr.: 
Kennedy again ‘‘scored’’ as at 
Hackensack, with a clucking good 
youngster, a cock. 

Fantails were a show in them- 
selves, and we venture to say there 
never was a finer lot staged in this 
country, especially in white saddle- 
backs and blues. There is also a 
great improvement of late years in 
yellows. W. Harry Orr had some 
nice ones on exhibit, and scooped 
in the lion’s share of the blue and 
red ribbons. Everybody knows the 
noted Reading loft has to be reck- 
oned with every time where ex- 
hibited. Magpies were good classes, 
and Ingram handled them in good 
shape. His awards seemed to be 
generally approved. Dragoons were 
immense classes, containing some 
excellent specimens, although we 
noticed quite a few that might 
rightly be classed as poor carriers ; 
this especially applies to most of 
the blacks. Mr. Norris showed his 
superiority over all comers by se- 
curing both cups for the variety. 
In Archangels, Mr. Crockett, of 
Concord, swept the decks. Runts— 
Dr. Kendal showed some fine speci- 
mens of this variety. Homers— 
Show and Flying were big classes, 
and, we should say, somewhat diffi- 
cult to judge. ° 
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By Mrs. ABBY MORTON DIAz 


HE homely saying, ‘‘Be not 
: only good but good for some- 
thing’’ covers a universal 
truth. Everywhere the different 
forms of existence not only exist 
but exist for purpose, or, rather, 
we may say that existence is pur- 
pose made manifest. This purpose 
or end is necessarily twofold. 
First, as regards the individual sep- 
arately, and second, as related to 
others. Of women’s clubs in gen- 
eral it has already been shown that 
for the individual they bring the 
higher powers — mind forces — in- 
to activity and in many ways stim- 
ulate to noble endeavor ; also, that 
this increase of intelligence and 
enthusiasm has endless possibilities 
for good in woman’s special rela- 
tions as mother, wife, home-maker, 
and as a member of the commu- 
nity. 
A press club, in taking wider 
range than others, has larger op- 


portunities. It has, we may say, 
the one opportunity beyond all 
others, greater than that of royalty 
itself, the power behind thrones, 
congresses, legislatures, boards of 
education, and the social dictum ,— 
the power of shaping and controll- 
ing thovght.—‘‘ The power of 
thought, the magic of the mind.’’ 
—‘‘ Thought is the parent of the 
deed.’’—‘‘In every epoch of the 
world, the great event, parent of 
all others, is it not the arrival of a 
thinker in the world ? ’’— Car7yle. 

‘‘Every thought which queries 
and poetry throw into the world 
alters the world. Thought takes 
man out of servitude into free- 
dom.’’—merson. 

‘‘It is curious to mark the old 
sea-margins of human thought.”’ 
— Longfellow. 

‘Thought by thought is — 
until some great truth is loos- 
ened.’’— Shelley. 
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Thus we see that what rules and 
guides is but thought formulated 
as customs, as laws, as political 
economy, and as systems of ed- 
ucation and of religion. 

Thoughts are like seeds. Im- 
planted in mind they germinate 
and come up into all that shapes 
the conduct of human affairs. Far- 
reaching results may come from 
just a single thought. Thus the 
press, inscattering thought-seed in 
every little nook and hamlet wields 
a power absolutely incalculable. 

If this is a privilege it is alsoa 
responsibility and one which club 
opportunities can greatly aid in 
sustaining, for these mean inter- 
change of experiences and of ideas, 


M 
E.W.P.C, 





. WINSLOW, 


mental stimulus and keeping pace 
with the progress of the times; 
also knowledge, gain, and in these 
days the press to a remarkable de- 
gree is made a conveyancer of 


knowledge. Why, a few weeks 
reading of a daily journal will give 
more and newer information of 
earth, seas, and skies; of the 
world’s thought; of matters oc- 
cult and physical; of religions ; 
of the universal forces, applied, in 
process of application, or suspect- 
ed, than a whole school term of 
book education! It will give you 
knowledge fresh from the mower ; 
and while it is waiting to be bound 
up into books, the press will have 
told it far and wide. For instances, 
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take some marvels of electricity ; 
recent interesting experiments in 
showing sand-forms as gemetrical- 
ly changed by tones of different 
pitch ; also showing how naturally, 
by vibrations, as quite recently ex- 
pounded, mind-power can accom- 
plish healing, thought-conveyance, 
and other seemingly wondrous re- 
sults. 

It was doubtless a sense of their 
responsibilities, and their possibili- 
ties and the consequent need of 
mutual aid and enlightenment, that 
induced soine of the earlier women 
journalists to seek power in unity. 
“Unity is power,’’ because there- 
by is gathered in for the advantage 
of all what each can furnish. 

The suggestion fora permanent 
organization came from Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride. Her ‘‘call’’ 
brought together six newspaper 
women, all of Boston. By invita- 


tion of that pioneer press-worker, 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, they met 
in her rooms in the office of the 
Boston //erald. 

This was in November of 1885. 
Besides Mrs. White and Mrs. Mc- 


Bride, there were present Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, Miss Grace W. 
Soper, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, 
and Miss Estelle M. Hatch (now 
Mrs. Merrill, president of the well 
known Cambridge club, the Can- 
tabrigia.) An organization was 
formed with Mrs. White as presi- 
dent, Miss Hatch was chosen 
secretary, and those who remember 
say that she saw or wrote to every 
New England newspaper woman 
of whom she had knowledge, and 
that the rapid growth of the Asso- 
ciation was largely due to her ef- 
forts. A later meeting, numbering 
twenty, was held in her rooms, and 
i January of ’87 the Association 
was made permanent by constitu- 
tion and by-laws. It outgrew, 
first the secretary’s parlors, then 
the Woman's Journal parlors, un- 
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til the rapid increase demanded 
the spacious accommodations of 
the Parker House, which has great- 
ly added to its celebrity by having 








MRS. A. E. WHITAKER, Secretary N. E. W. P.C. 


been the regular home of the N. 
E. W. Press Association for so 
many years. 

In its banquet-halls was given 
the Club’s first large reception. 
The guest thus honored was the 
well-known author and journalist, 
Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), now 
editor-in-chief of the [Vomen’s 
Cyde, a monthly magazine, repre- 
senting the federated women’s 
clubs of the country, both State 
and National. At their next re- 
ception they were so courteous 
and so bold as to invite the Boston 
Press Club, and others, of what 
has sometimes been called our op- 
posite sex. 

After that came the breakfast to 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, noted as 
a novelist, but more especially as 
an Egyptologist. Then followed 
a breakfast to Mrs. Henry Neville, 
of London. After that came, and 
most fittingly, a banquet in honor 
of Mrs. Sallie Joy White’s twenty- 
first anniversary as daily journal- 
ist ; since then receptions for Mme. 
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Modjeska, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Mrs. General Custer, 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, Miss 
Wilkins, Mrs. Margaret Sangster, 
editor of Harper's Bazar; and 
Julia Marlowe. 

As gentlemen’s clubs have ladies’ 
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presence of many distinguished 
women, among them Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Koranz (of 
Syria), Mrs. Magnusson (of Ice- 
land), the members in general fur- 
nishing papers on topics especially 

















MRS. BARBARA N. GALPIN, 
Treasurer N, E. W.P.C, 


nights, sothe N. E. W. P. Associa- 
tion has had gentlemen’s nights, 
when the brilliancy-of the occasions 
was shared and heightened by the 
presence of professors, editors of 
note, and Governors ! 

Its ‘‘ Third Wednesday ’’ liter- 
ary meetings come suitably into 
the proceedings of professional 
writers and caterers for the press. 
These have been graced by the 


bearing on journalism. The power 
of unity was effectively used by 
the N. E. W. Press Club in the 
long struggle made by Boston 
women for police matrons to have 
the official care of arrested women, 
men then being in sole charge of 
them, night or day, whatever might 
be their condition or their needs. 
By persistent effort, in the way of 
Legislative hearings and of public 
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MISS MARION HOWARD BRAZIER 


One of the Reception Committee 


meetings, the needed law was at 
last secured. But, as no penalty 
was attached, the officials who had 
always opposed, put obstacles in 
the way, so that its application was 
a long time delayed. The Press 


Club came to the rescue. Their 
opportunities were exactly fitted 
to the situation, and the concerted 
and persistent use of them greatly 
aided the so-imuch-desired result, 


—establishment of police matrons. . 


This instance of concerted action 
by no means shows leadership. In- 
deed, it is said by those who know, 
that this is especially not the case ; 
that a free expression of individual 
Opinion, and absence of leader- 
ship, are rather distinctive features 
of this particular association. The 
members agree to differ. And sure- 


ly this understood freedom has the 
very great advantage of showing 
up all sides of any matter under 
consideration, and thus aiding in 
bringing to light the all-important 
end of all debate—/ru¢h. 

Further proof that philanthropy 
has not been left out in the cold is 
found inthe Authors’ Reading giv- 
en by the Club at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, in February of 1894, for 
the benefit of the unemployed. 
The larger part of the one thou- 
sand dollars thereby secured was 
bestowed through the city chari- 
ties. The remainder was made the 
nucleus of a fund which gives aid 
to journalists in special need who 
are worthy of receiving it, whether 
or not belonging to the Associa- 
tion. This fund was further aug- 
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mented iu 1895 by a performance 
at the same theatre entitled, ‘‘Long- 
fellow’s Dream.’’ 

Speaking of the fund in a gen- 
eral way, Miss Winslow says, ‘‘ It 
has been of great benefit to its 
members, not only in keeping alive 
the spirit of modern progress and 
thought, but in bringing into closer 
social relations its members, who, 
in the main, lead more than com- 
monly busy lives. The ruling idea 
from the start has been to unite 
in a common bond of sympathy 
and acquaintanceship that rapidly- 
growing class of workers whose 
labor is chiefly confined to periodi- 
cal publications, consequently it is 
not an authors’ club.’’ 

Nevertheless, journalism is an 
aid to authorship. Dickens speaks 
of the exacting demands made upon 
him in his early journalistic days 
as of inexpressible advantage in 
his after-literary career. These de- 


mands were for industry, persever- 
ance, power for work, and espe- 
cially for concentration of thought, 
and a rapid and correct expression 


of it. Mr. Hale has borne testi- 
mony to the same kind of advan- 
tage, which, in his case, was de- 
rived from work on his father’s 
paper, the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

Such work does, indeed, demand 
high qualifications, and for all the 
fault-finding with the busy note- 
takers, and even allowing some of 
it to be just, there is still room left 
for wonder at the quantity of good 
English put together so hastily, 
and often at the sleepy time of night 
by these devoted ingatherers for 
the Press. It is always interesting 
to get the significance of a word by 
tracing it to its origin. An old- 
time story-teller was fond of imi- 
tating an older-time Sabbath-school 
teacher who used to ask his class, 
in a drawling way : ‘‘ Why—was— 
Saul—of—Tarsus—called —Saul— 
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of—Tarsus?’’ The answers he got, 
or gave, if any there were, never 
came into the story, and we were 
left to wonder whether the strange 
name, Tarsus, might not have had 
some occult significance ; or if, be- 
ing the birthplace of Paul, the 
teacher might have spoken of this 
prominent person as a small boy, 
playing boyish games and .climb- 
ing about, as, being a boy, even 
he must have done, irreverent as it 
may seem to mention it; or to 
think of him as ever having been 
an infant in arms. Now, as to why 
a Press Club is ca//ed a Press Club, 
or why the Press is ca//ed the Press; 
to say that it is closely connected 
with a printing-machine seems an 
altogether inadequate answer, and 
luckily the dictionary, always in- 
structive and interesting reading, 
supplies meanings which come 
squarely and queerly up to the 
situation. 

Press, ‘‘to influence, to incul- 
cate strongly,’’—exactly what it is 
doing, and at all times. ‘‘ To 
smooth.’’ Often found expedient! 
‘To crush with calamities.’’ How 
true! ‘‘To crowd into smaller 
place.’’ Illustrative of this, it is 
said that many a reported speaker 
opens tremblingly the paper, which, 
in abstracting his speech, has made 
both its ends meet most disastrous- 
ly for the sense! The ludicrous fit- 
ness of some other meanings will 
readily suggest itself to those most 
concerned, whether seekers or 
sought: ‘‘ To solicit,’’ ‘‘to ob- 
trude,’’ ‘‘to be urgent,’’ ‘‘ to come 
unseasonably,’’ ‘‘to encroach,”’ 
‘“to go forward with perseverance 
towards any object,’’ ‘‘to plead 
pertinaciously.’’ 

Those who daily read with such 
interest personal items regarding 
celebrities have small idea of how 
much of all the above is necessary 
for its furnishing. 


The records of the Chicago 
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World’s Fair Congress show that 
numbers of the N. E. W. Press 
Association were moved to ‘‘go 
forward with perseverance,’’ not 
only for recording the proceedings, 
but for participation therein ; or- 
iginal papers having been read 
there by Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Miss Arm- 
strong (now Mrs. Dr. Whitney), 
Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin, Mrs. A.E. 
Whitaker, Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. 
Emma Sheridan Frye. 

Journalism was an undiscovered 
country to New England women 
until Mrs. White’s enterprise open- 
ed up the way. Curiously enough, 
this came through the suffrage 
movement, which has made possi- 
ble for women so many of their 
present opportunities, professional 
and otherwise. In 1870, the New 
York 77ribune sent a woman to re- 
port the proceedings of a suffrage 
convention held in Boston. This 


event was a very effective object- 
lesson to Mrs. White, who thought, 
quite naturally,—if one woman, 
why not another ?—and when cir- 
cumstances made it necessary that 
a series of suffrage meetings be 
held in Vermont, then came her 


opportunity. Herself a Vermont 
girl, knowing all about the various 
localities and their prominent peo- 
ple, she applied to the Pos/—Mr. 
Nathaniel Green, editor—as being 
the only Boston paper which then 
treated the cause of equal suffrage 
with respect. At the end of her 
conversation with Mr. Green she 
came forth with her railroad 
‘pass’? and a_ hundred-dollar 
check in her pocket for expenses 
through the entire series of meet- 
ings. The results must have proved 
satisfactory, for Mrs. White was 
chosen a regular member of the 
Post’s staff, and continued such for 
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a period of four years. Her next 
engagement was with the well- 
remembered Mr. Delano Goddard, 
of the Advertiser. At his death she 
accepted what she still holds,—a 
prominent position on the Boston 


‘ Herald. 


The present secretary of the 
Club, Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, is but 
four years the junior of Mrs. White 
in newspaper work, hers having 
been chiefly editorial. She is at 
present one of the editors and part 
owner of the Vew England Farmer 
and Our Grange Homes. For a 
number of years Mrs. Whitaker 
was one of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and was the only woman 
on the program of that association 
at its convention in St. Paul. She 
is also one of the three women 
members of the N. E. Suburban 
Press Association. Her paper at 
the World’s Fair was on ‘‘ Three- 
fourths of a Century in Agricul- 
tural Journalism.’’ Miss Helen 
Winslow, the present president of 
the Club, stepped from literature 
into journalism, and seems to enjoy 
the change. She was duly appoint- 
ed by the Governor as one of the 
Massachusetts Commissioners to 
the recent Atlanta exhibit. 

Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin, treas- 
urer of the Club, is a_ well- 
known writer and for years has 
been connected with the Somerville 
Journal, 

The N. E. Press Club women 
are especially favored in that their 
money-earning occupation is like- 
wise a progression. This can hard- 
ly be otherwise, since it necessitates 
the use of mzzd, and brings them 
to familiar acquaintance with ideas 
and ideals, these being the real, 
back of what is merely appear- 
ance. 
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the series of articles, beginning this 

month, which THE BOSTONIAN has 
invited me to contribute on the subject 
of Whist, I shall endeavor to illustrate, 
ina simple manner, the principles of 
the game as it should be played; 
as it should be played, I mean, 


in order to yield the greatest possible 


amount of intellectual recreation in 
return for the expenditure of a very 
little time and trouble. 

I confess to a certain feeling of sym- 
pathy for the expert whist player; for, 
when he measures steel with his equals, 
and, as he sometimes must, suffers de- 
feat, he extracts pain as well as pleas- 
ure from the exercise of his skill. To 
take a mere game so seriously as this, 
except for those rare individuals whose 
natures are at once combative and un- 
impressionable, he must be considered 
ai least injudicious, and I advise nobody 
to lose sleep, as many a match player 
has done, on account of a whist contest. 

On the other hand, I canassure any 
person, however averse to study he may 
be, who tries to play whist without 
knowledge of the game, without avail- 
ing himself of the experience of the 
masters, without respect for authority, 
—Ican assure any such person that he 
misses a great deal of genuine satisfac- 


tion, and that he has not even begun to 
know what there really is in whist. 

It is at the golden mean that the whist 
player ought to aim —the ability to 
play an intelligent and intelligible 
game, a game tkat will at once do him- 
self credit, and spare the infliction of 
punishment upon a good partner. The 
altruistic argument against ‘‘ bumble- 
puppy’’is very strong. Whist is a game 
of partnership, and the ‘‘ bumble-puppy- 
ist’? has no right inhumanely to ignore 
his partner’s feelings. A deliberately 
bad whist player at a table of good ones 
is like a bull in the china shop; he 
breaks up the whole game and has no 
right to complain if he is led out by the 
nose, or shot on the spot. I say a de- 
liberately bad player, because if a person 
tries to play well and fails only through 
inexperience, he is blameless, and need 
have no compunction of conscience 
about cutting in with any party of gen- 
tlemen or ladies. ; 

But I shall not attempt in these arti- 
cles to offer an educational course, in 
which an ambitious student may learn 
the science of whist. There are books 
for that purpose, and I shall rather try 
to encourage the study of them, by 
making a moderate degree of study ap- 
pear attractive, if I can. I desire to 
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suggest and illustrate, but neither to 
teach nor to preach. 

The ‘‘duplicate’’? form of game has 
accomplished a vast deal for the ad- 
vancement of whist. Until ‘duplicate’ 
was invented, only a few years ago, 
there was no general interest in whist 
in the United States ; there were hardly 
any whist clubs, and the game was not 
a popular diversion, as it is to-day. 
Now there is a large number of clubs de- 
voted to whist alone, and the ‘‘progres- 
sive’? whist party is a favorite sort of 
social amusement. The American Whist 
League organized in 1891, has a mem- 
bership of one hundred and twenty-eight 
clubs and seven thousand individuals, 
located throughout the country from 
Boston to San Francisco. There are 
several minor whist associations, 
branches of the League, of which the 
largest is that of New England, witha 
membership of thirty-five clubs. Every 
year the League has a meeting and 
tournament, called the American Whist 


Congress, at which contests for the 
championship of the United States and 


for valuable trophies are decided. 
Twice a year the players of the New 
England Whist Association assemble in 
friendly competition, and from October 
to April inter-club matches are con- 
tested with the keenest rivalry. 

It goes almost without saying that in 
all these tournaments and matches du- 
plicate whist is played. Without it such 
gatherings of, players would be impos- 
sible. In the days of ‘straight’? whist 
not only were matches rare, but their 
issue was always determined by luck. 
Under the new régime, however, whist 
isa game of skill. That it still involves 
a considerable element of chance, even 
when played in duplicate, I will not 
presume to deny; but it is only the 
chance that will occasionally, though 
not often, suffer bad play to win and 
good play to lose. Duplicate whist is, 
essentially, a game of skill, with just so 
much of the random element left that 
it has not lost the piquancy which prop- 
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erly belongs to cards. It is as nearly a 
perfect intellectual game as man can 
devise. 

This style of game has, within the 
last few years, become familiar to many 
homes, and a feature of not a few social 
parties, and it is making friends all the 
time. Nevertheless I find that most 
persons whom I meet in every-day life 
understand only in a vague way what 
‘‘duplicate’’ is, and how it is played ; 
and, for that matter, I know men and 
women who play the game, and love it, 
who are still unacquainted with its most 
enjoyable phases. I cannot make my 
meaning entirely plain without describ- 
ing the best forms of duplicate whist, 
and, what is more, inducing the readers 
of THE BosToNIAN to try them in prac- 
tice; which, therefore, I hope to do in 
this and succeeding articles, in order 
still further to spread the moderr gos- 
pel of whist that has already en- 
lightened so many of our clubs, and 
libraries, and drawing-rooms. 

I have heard it said that the apostle 
of whist lives next door to the man 
withouta mission, and, although I don’t 
quite believe that, still, when I speak 
of the gospel of whist, I don’t lay 
claim to apostolicism; I do hope, how- 
ever, that the public to whom I address 
these epistles will believe me a tried 
and faithful disciple of the true masters 
in whist-lore. In the course of a long 
and conscientious investigation it has 
been my lot to have listened to false 
prophets, and even to have approved 
their doctrines; to have made experi- 
ments at the instance of whist gueril- 
las, and myself to have invented rebel 
tactics; but in vain have I seached for 
substantial improvements upon the 
teachings of the standard authorities, 
and at length, not in despair, but cheer- 
fully and with a sense of relief, I have 
resigned the hope of finding the whist 
Utopia. ThisI say not in a spirit of 
pharisaism, but in a spirit of genuine 
humility. Bitter experience has taught 
me that ‘“‘tinkering’’ with the plain, 
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straighforward theory of whist, as laid 
down by ‘‘ Cavendish’’ and his follow- 
ers, does not pay; It improves no- 
body’s skill, disturbs the peace, and 
makes none happy except the man (I 
would not accuse a woman of sucli a mis- 
demeanor) who, in preference to earn- 
ing twotricks by legitimate play, would 
rather steal one. I may be tempted to 
say more on this subject, for I believe 
that if people generally knew more 
about the heresy of whist, its pitfalls, 
its perils and its punishment, they 
would be far better off; just as I belive, 
with the nineteenth century moralists, 
that to know thyself may perhaps be 
safer than to be a minister’s son. 
Probably the most potent discour- 
ager of whist immiorality is the dupli- 
cate game. One can seldom determine 
whether or not he has played a given 
hand to the best advantage, unless the 
same hand is played by somebody else, 
under similar conditions. By duplicate 
whist, and in no other way, a player 
can establish a criterion of his skill. 
The one essential requirement of dupli- 
cate whist is, indeed, that it should 
provide for the ‘‘overplay,’’ or second 
play, under more or less similar con- 
ditions, of the same hands. There are 
several ways of doing this, only one of 
which, the most elementary, but by no 
means the best, I want to touch upon 
at this time. I refer to the ‘‘single- 
table’? game. In this form of duplicate 
only four players are engaged. A deal 
is played as in the ordinary straight 
game, except that the cards are not 
gathered into tricks, but are exposed 
and then turned in front of the persons 
who played them, so as to keep the four 
hands separate ; the hands are preserved 
in this way, and later the same hands 
are overplayed, in such a manner that 
the cards which on the original play 
were held by one pair are on the over- 
play held by their adversaries, and 
versa. For convenience’ the 
players are designated ‘‘North,”’ 
“Hast,” “South,” and ‘* West,’’ ac- 
cording to the positions they occupy at 
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the table. Suppose that North has the 
deal on the original play; then the 
table, players and hands are arranged 
as in this diagram : 

NORTH. 


Dea i, 


WEST. 
pvITy 
“LSVH 


Third Hand. 


Second Hand. 


SOUTH. 


On the overplay, the hands being 
shifted, each one place to the left, the 
arrangement is thus: 


NORTH. 


‘Third Hand. ; 


“1P2C 


“LSVH 


WEST. 
Second Hand. 


Lead. 
SOUTH. 
Or, if preferred, the hands may be 


shifted toward the right, so asto give 
this arrangement: 


NORTH. 


Lead. 


WEST 
Deal. 
“‘PUDTT Puovas 
“LSVl 


Third Hand. 


SOUTH. 
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It is custom:ary to play twelve, six- 
teen, twenty, or twenty-four deals, hav- 
ing the deal go around in regular rota- 
tion, as at the ‘straight’? game, 
before beginning the overplay. The 
play of twenty deals ‘“‘up and back,”’ as 
the double process is sometimes called, 
takes from two and a halfto three hours. 

In order to preserve the hands at 
duplicate whist certain mechanical ap- 
pliances are necessary, and several de- 
vices for the purpose are on the market, 
of which the most popular and proba- 
ly the best is the ‘‘ Kalamazoo tray.’’ 
This isa piece of card-board, about a 
foot square, on the top of which, near 
the edges, are four elastic bands, into 
which the hands are slipped after the 
original play. Withevery set of trays 
there are directions explaining how 
they should be used. 

In scoring at duplicate, each side 
records the total number of tricks won, 
not merely the number of tricks won 
above the ‘‘book,’’ as at ‘‘straight”’ 
whist. The tricks may be counted by 
means of ‘‘chips’’ or ‘‘counters;’’ but 
there is a more convenient method, 
which is now generally in vogue. It is 
quite simple. The players who win a 
trick turn the cards they played to that 
trick pointing /engthwise from them, 
thus : 


While their adversaries, who lost the 
trick, turn their cards stdew7se in front 
of them, thus: 


At the end of the play of the deal, there- 
(5) 
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fore, each side scores as many tricks as 
each player has cards pointing length- 
wise from him. Great care should be 
exercised in counting and scoring tricks, 
and in order to prevent errors and de- - 
lay in correcting them each player 
should see to it that all four cards are 
turned in the proper positions after 
every trick, and also that the score of 
every deal is correctly recorded. Score- 
cards are provided with the trays. 

‘*Single-table’’ duplicate has one 
drawback, namely, that experienced 
players can frequently, on the overplay 
of a deal, zemember the positions of the 
cards. For this reason the game is 
sometimes called ‘‘mnemonic”’ or 
‘“memory ’’ duplicate. In order to el- 
iminate as much as possible of the 
mnemonic objection it is better to use 
one suit as trumps (hearts, for in- 
stance) throughout a sitting, instead of 
turning the trump card at every deal. 
Also, after the original play of the de- 
sired number of deals, the order of the 
trays should be changed for the over- 
play. And, finally, ifon the overplay, 
a player does, almost unconsciously, as 
he sometimes will, remember a certain 
deal by features’ that fixed themselves 
in his mind on the original play, I ad- 
vise him not to shape his course by 
what he recollects, but to proceed as 
though he then met the hand for the 
firsttime. Byso doing he will not only 
be more likely to improve his general 
skill, but unless his memory is excep- 
tionally accurate, he will usually 
achieve better immediate results. 

In my next paper I hope to explain 
the notation of whist —that is, to show 
how the play of a deal is recorded and 
read, and to present with comments an 
example of play at the duplicate game. 





Well-Dressed Women 


* dear, good old Mrs. Grundy were 
still in her heyday and prime how 


much she would have to say about the 


fashions of the times! How soundly 
she would berate some of our ‘‘ new 
women,’’ who defy the virtues and the 
sanctities of their sex, and bring them 
into derision and contempt. She would 
want them to be something, and to do 
something, higher and nobler than that 
at which an empty-headed, frivolous 
girl might aim, and to abandon for all 
time many of those infinitesimal frip- 
peries that narrow both the soul and 
the purse, and leave nothing but vanity 
in their wake. Our eyes have become 
so accustomed now to turn away from 
the gaudy and bedizened garments 
which we meet with on the streets that 
it isa positive relief and pleasure to see 
a healthy, firm-stepping, rosy, broad- 
chested, bright-eyed woman, clad in 
such colors as combine harmony and 
good taste. Too much time is spent 
now in keeping up with the chameleon 
changes of fashion, too homely, some of 
them, and too absurd for toleration. 
Our young women are fast becoming— 
if we may be allowed to use the expres- 
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sion—altogether too foreignized. Many 
of them use rouge and other such like 
applications, to cover what they deem 
defects, forgetting that most good people _ 
heartily condemn the veneer and var- 
nish, the paint and gilt, which cover 
nature’s choicest handiwork. 

And with these borrowed fashions 
come the new manners that follow in 
their train—the superfine ways and 
artificial graces that are made so much 
of in what is called our best society. 
There is a great deal of artistic’ and 
ornate posturing by ladies, and gentle- 
men, too, who would be thought polite; 
but in many cases this politeness is 
merely the form and color—the fair 
outside of the fruit, and the seemingly 
delicious and satisfying flavors of re- 
finement and generosity. But thinking 
people have no patience with pretend- 
ers, or with the polish that is used as a 
substitute for principle. They want 
reality and not make-believe, and they 
greatly prefer a little roughness, blunt- 
ness, and even awkwardness of deport- 
ment. They like the manners that have 
behind them the wholesome, hearty, 
and hardy elements of nature, and they 
can readily perceive that the difference 
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between the true manners and the false 
is just that which exists between a mask 
and the real flesh and features. of the 
face. 


' Public Carriages Must Be Heated 


WHAT adear, patient public the people 
of Boston are. The extent to which 
they will be imposed upon before enter- 
ing a protest is really astonishing. This 
quality is the one distinctive feature of 
Bostonians, and they are proud of it. 
They are martyrs to their institutions. 
Imagine their reverence for the euter- 
- prise of the West End Street Railway 
Company when they will shiver and 
shake with the cold while riding in 
their cars these winter days, and silently 
bless the corporation for the privilege ! 
Is not Boston honored with the largest 
electric railroad plant in this country? 
Then why ask for comfort? What mat- 
ter if-the commonwealth has decreed 
that all public carriages must be heated. 
Such a law does very well for the smaller 
companies, but the West End Street 
Railway Company is large enough to 
be a law unto itself. They know more 
about running an electric railroad than 
the members of the Great and General 
Court, or the general and great public, 
therefore, after a while—a long, long 
while, they may oblige their patrons 
by equipping their cars with suitable 
heating apparatus. 


War with England! 


SEVENTY-TWO years ago, December 2, 
President Monroe sent to the first ses- 
sion of the Eighteenth Congress the 
Message in which was embodied the 
views as to the American attitude to- 
ward European affairs. A few days ago 
the President of the United States 
thought it the proper thing to present 
these views to the consideration of Eng- 
land as a means of settling the bound- 
ary line in Venezuela, at which the 
English powers took offence. 

Immediately the daily press of this 
country cry ‘‘War!’’ Coast defences are 
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compared. Estimates are given as to 
our war strength, ways and means are 
suggested for securing money to carry 
on the fight, and the absurd utterances 
of hot-headed politicians are given 
Prominence. War between the United 
States and England,—because a rash 
President, seeking for popular applause, 
demands what is considered by the 
highest authorities of the civilized world 
as preposterous,—stuff and nonsense ! 
We are proud of many things in this 
country. Things are said and done that 
reflect on America the highest praise ; 
but when we slop,over we do so with 
the same zest as is given to better 
things, and the disgrace of the one is as 
keen as is the honor of the other. 


Thomas Cushing 


By the death of Mr. Thomas Cushing, 
Boston loses one of her most valued 
sons. It was a pleasure to meet him. 
Kindly, sympathetic, and ever ready to 
assist by word or deed those in trouble, 
he won the hearts of all. For many 
years he was principal of the Chauncey 
Hall School, during which time he had 
under his care hundreds of the present 
prominent business and professional 
men of the State, who will be pained to 
learn of his demise. The history of the 
school, just finished by Mr. Cushing, 
is a desirable contribution to the his- 
torical literature of Boston, and will be 
invaluable to the future historian. Al- 
together, the record that he made dur- 
ing his long life in Boston was one of 
which his descendants have a right to 
be proud. 


Population of Massachusetts 


From the figures. given out by the 
Bureau of Statistics. it appears that Mas- 
sachusetts has a population of 2,495,345, 
more than nineteen per cent of which is 
in Boston. The population of the wards 
of this city under the new lines is as 
follows: Ward 1, 20,981; Ward 2, 21,- 
447; Ward 3, 14,087; Ward 4, 12,800; 
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Ward 5, 12,954; Ward 6, 27,813; Ward 7, 
16,981; Ward 8, 23,145; Ward 9, 23,166; 
Ward 10, 22,404; Ward 11, 19,283; Ward 
12, 21,559; Ward 13, 24,855; Ward 14, 
18,188; Ward 15, 18,640; Ward 16, 16,- 
313; Ward 17, 21,098; Ward 18, 21,709; 
Ward 19, 22,418; Ward 20, 21,408; Ward 
21, 19,202; Ward 22, 22,336; Ward 23, 
18,233; Ward 24, 18,188; Ward 25, 14,- 
997—total, 494,205. The population of 
the city proper is 149,208. East Boston 
has a population of 42,428; Charles- 
town, 39,841 ; South Boston, 66,894, and 
not 90,000, as is claimed ; Roxbury, 107,- 
198; West Roxbury, 32,754; Dorchester, 
40,865, and Brighton, 14,997—making a 
total population in the outlying dis- 
tricts of 244,997. The total number of 
registered voters at the present time in 
the city is 86,990. 

In counties, Berkshire has a popula- 
tion of 27,638; Franklin, 40,149; Hamp- 
den, 152,791; Hampshire, 27,638; Dukes, 
4,237, and Norfolk, 134,718—a total of 
441,781; thus giving seven counties a 
less total population than the city of 
Boston. Eleven cities and towns have 
a total population as follows: Worces- 
ter, 98,687; Fall River, 88,020; Lowell, 
84,359; Cambridge, 81,519; Lynn, 62,- 
355; Lawrence, 52,153; Somerville, 52,- 
193; Chelsea, 31,295; Newton, 27,622; 
Quincy, 20,712, and Brookline, 16,159. 


Women’s Clubs 


THE woman’s club movement is daily 
growing in prominence, and if con- 
tinued in must prove disastrous to many 
women who are giving their entire time 
and energy, together with considerable 
members are women of real mental 


worth. These do a great good. But 
there are a number of such institutions 
that are established solely to benefit by 
social advancement certain women. 
Members to these clubs are to be had 
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means, in order to make a success of 
one or more clubs over which they do, 
or are ambitious to, preside. A few of 
these gatherings have a well-defined 
and worthy object for existence, are 
well-organized, and whose officers and 
for the asking, the majority of whom 
invariably shrink from the ‘‘ topic”’ of 
the day, but pretend an interest which 
they never can have in such matters. 
However, it is the correct thing for a 
woman to have her ‘‘ meet,’’ although 
there are several who have so many 
meetings to attend that they not only 
neglect social and domestic duties, but 
are ruining their health. They are 
being ‘‘ clubbed ’’ to death. 

I know that this is called ‘‘ move- 
ment,’? implying advancement, and 
that it does not fail to find many 
ardent eulogists in the various de- 
partments of public oratory and liter- 
ature and the press. Those who are 
venturesome enough either to resist or 
stand aloof, expose themselves to a 
good deal of obloquy and ridicule, as 
women bigotedly and pertinaciously re- 
solved to stay behind the times. 
‘‘Superfluous lags the veteran on the 

stage,”’ 
is the somewhat inconsiderate moral of 
the modern doctrine. 


O 


Kova is the name of a popular board 
game just put on the market. It is 
quite different from many of the other 


‘so-called games,-inasmuch as old or 


young will be interested in the playing, 
especially as one hundred valuable 
prizes will be given to those who suc- 
ceed in spelling the largest number of 
words on the Klova board. ‘There is 
sure to be a great spelling match in 
progress all over the country, as the re- 
wards are worth working for. 








By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


An Addition to the List of distinctively American Plays.—Frank Mayo’s 
Dramatization of Mark Twain’s “Pudd’nhead Wilson.” — Olga 
Nethersole’s return in Repertoire. — The Latest Dumas Play.— 
“Denise.’”—Nat C. Goodwin in Henry Guy Carleton’s new play, 


“ Ambition.”—Some of the Influences of Farce-Comedy.— 


Charles 


H. Hoyt’s Real Dramatic Power.—His latest play, “A Contented 


Woman.” 


HOSE who argue that it is impossi- 
ble for us to establish an American 
national school of the drama because 
our nationality is so complex and va- 
tied sectionally, must occasionally feel 
the possibility of error; as, for instance, 
when such a play as ‘ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson ’’ comes into popularity. 
‘““Pudd’nhead Wilson’’ is American 
because it could not be anything else. 
Achange of name and a change of loca- 
tion would ruin it, for its charm is in- 
digenous to the soil whence it springs; 
and, though the Joca/e of ‘‘ Pudd’n- 
head Wilson ”’ is in the Scuth, it is as 
American as ‘‘The Old Homestead,”’ 
with its scenes in New Hampshire; 
“Shore Acres,’’ with its scenes in 
Maine; ‘‘ Davy Crockett,’’ with its 
scenes in Kentucky; ‘‘ Kit,’’ with its 
scenes in Arkansas. 
Here is a notable list of real American 


plays to which must be added ‘Rip 
Van Winkle,’’ ‘‘Alabama,’’ yes, and 
“*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ as well as ‘‘ The 
Danites,’’ ‘‘ M’liss,’’ and several others 
which will come readily to mind. These 
plays are the forerunners of the Ameri- 
can school of drama, which gives evi- 
dence of being a school of simplicity, 
and of quiet human pathos and senti- 
ment, with a strong vein of dry humor 
running through. 

We have already had Jefferson’s Rip 
Van Winkle, Raymond’s Col. Sellers, 
Florence’s Bardwell Slote, Chanfrau’s 
Kit, Owens’s Solon Shingle, Mayo’s 
Davy Crockett, Denman Thompson’sUn- 
cle Josh Whitcomb, and James A. Herne’s 
Nat Berry. These are characters which 
have been made to live before us, and 
which are so truly products of American 
soil that they could in no way be con- 
founded. with anything else. Change 
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their names, transfer them to other 
ciimes, and they would be out of place, 
and impossible. They can only exist in 
the atmosphere in which they are born. 

Aud in this may be found the differ- 
ence between distinctively American 
plays and plays which are American 
nierely because written by Americans. 
Though an American, Mr. Bronson 
Howard, for instance, has never written 
an American play. The scenes may 
have been laid here, but a slight change 
would always denationalize them, as, in- 
deed, was done with ‘‘ Saratoga,’’ when 
it was found to be equally successful in 
London when played under the name of 
‘‘Brighton,’’ and ‘‘ Shenandoah ”’ could 
as well be called ‘‘ Crimea,’’ and easily 
adapted to its new home. This is not 
said in disparagement of these plays, be 
it understood, but to make the dis- 
tinction between American plays and 
plays by American authors perfectly 
clear. 

And it seldom falls to the lot of one 


man to give to the stage two such com- 
plete and masterly pieces of character 


work as Mr. Mayo. His ‘‘ Davy 
Crockett’’ I recall with the most pleas- 
urable emotions, for it was idyllic, 
and yet realistic. Indeed, I think Iam 
sife in saying that it was the first of the 
border melodramas to be played natur- 
ally and simply. Having a great deal 
of poetry within it, this might still have 
been lost but for the fact that Mr. Mayo 
took the whole upon so novel and reala 
plane that a play which might other- 
wise have died young, lived as long as 
the exponent of its leading character 
could fairly cheat the advancing years 
of their marks and still play a romantic 
young hero. 

And in dramatizing Mark Twain’s 
story, ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wi‘son,’’ Mr. Mayo 
has given us a new character, as firm 
ard as true, and as real as Jefferson’s 
Rip, or Thompson’s Josh Whitcomb. 
As for the play, which he has made from 
the novel, itis in many ways remark- 
able. The central situation is one which 
could exist nowhere else, and at no 


other time than ante-bellum days in the 
South ; for we have in the character of 
Roxy one which is capable of wonder- 
ful dramatic development. A quotation 
from Mark Twain, on the program of 
the production of this play at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, beginning November 24, 
said: ‘‘To all intents and purposes 
Roxy was as white as anybody, but the 
one-sixteenth of her which was black 
outvoted the other fifteen parts, and 
made her a negro. She was a slave, and 
salable as such. Her child was thirty- 
one parts white, and he, too, was a 
slave, and, by fiction of law and custom, 
a-negro.’’ 

Now from this idea, and through the 
changing of two infants, Roxy’s negro 
child and the son of York Driscoll, 
there is evolved a strong and dramatic 
story ; the mystery being finally solved 
through Pudd’nhead Wilson’s thumb- 
marks, and the melodramatic tinge to 
the story being lightened by the dry 
and pungent humor of the character 
sketching, in which Wilson stands fore- 
most. 

But to me there was a consciousness 
of disappointment in the development 
of the story, due either to the author’s 
note, or to the stage instructions of Mr. 
Mayo, or to the playing of the part of 
Roxy by Miss Eleanor Moretti. Miss 
Moretti played Roxy, not as the woman 
who practically white, but as 
though the proportions had been re- 
versed, and the fifteen-sixteenths had 
been negro. On this assumption she 
gave a vivid performance, full of color 
and strength ; but it robbed the play of 
that touch of the irony of fate and 
‘* fiction of law and custom ’’ which was 
so important a part of the original 
scheme. If Mr. Mayo desires Miss 
Moretti to play the part in this manner 
it would be more effective without the 
author’s note; or, if the latter be re- 
tained, its observance in the playing 
would add materially to the success of 
a charming and already wonderfully 
successful play. 

Without a previous knowledge of the 


was 
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story upon which the play is based it is 
impossible to compare the two; but this 
seems to be hardly necessary in view of 
the fact that the play itself is strong in 
its story and binding in its interest. 
Though it moves slowly at times it is 
the slowness of perfect contentment, 
the enjoyment of dreaming in the shade 
on a warm summer’s day, and not the 
slowness which breeds ennui. But it 
increases mightily in interest, and while 
faults may be found in minor details, 
they are of such a really trivial nature 
that they can most justly be passed 
lightly, as they in no way detract from 
the merit of the whole. 

It is in the acutely humorous treatment 
of the story and of the characters that 
the distinguishing feature is to be found, 
for the humor lies in a fair accentuation 
ofthe humors of humanity, and is of 
that quality which lies close to pathos. 
It is real humor, never boisterous, but 
running steadily like a_ refreshing 
stream. 


And it is this careful admixt- 
ure of dramatic strength and interest 
with true humor and characterization 


which makes ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson ”’ 
what it is. 

But this charm and interest lies very 
largely at present in the single charac- 
ter of Pudd’nhead Wilson as played by 
Mr. Mayo, and in the few eccentric, 
though true, characters which create a 
background in the form of the denizens 
of a small Southern community. Mr. 
Mayo’s own work is reduced to an artis- 
tic nicety, and he contrives to convey 
his impressions by the lifting of an ey2- 
brow, a meaning pause, or one of the 
countless other mannerisms which are 
to be found in rural philosophers and 
country grocery lawyers whose practice 
is confined to their immediate circle. It 
is because he actually lives the réle 
that in his hands Pudd’nhead Wilson 
becomes one of the most notable char- 
acterizations of recent years. 

Mr. Mayo has, as I have said, given 
to the stage a totally new character in 
the leading réle, that of Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, an easy-going, good-hearted 
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country lawyer, whose native shrewd- 
ness is little suspected by his fellow- 
townsmen, but who is a philosopher 
unawares. There is the same lovable- 
ness which we find in Jefferson’s Rip, 
albeit Wilson is not the good-for-noth- 
ing that Rip surely is, and comes out 
triumphant at the end, finally succeed- 
ing in driving some common sense into 
the heads of his neighbors. Mark 
Twain’s homely similes, quaint expres- 
sions, and humorous illustrations, all 
filled with common sense, slip from 
Mayo’s lips as though they had found 
birth in the brain behind, for Mayo 
seems to be Wilson in every act, intona- 
tion and expression as surely as Den- 
man Thompson is Uncle Josh or Joseph 
Jefferson is Rip Van Winkle. 

I must confess to being a warm ad- 
mirer of the dramatic genius and emo- 
tional power of Miss Olga Nethersole, 
who has leaped at a single bound into 
the hearts of the American people, and 
occupied the place once held in their 
affections by Clara Morris. For since 
Miss Morris was at her best, no one has 
appeared until Miss Nethersole who 
could justly be referred to in the terms 
of extravagance which were applied to 
the former by those whose judgment I 
must respect. I speak in this way be- 
cause it was never my fortune to see 
Miss Morris under circumstances which 
enabled me to take the same ground. 
But in her work of late years there has 
been an occasional flash of that genius 
about which so much has been heard, 
and which I am compelled to believe 
must have existed at some time. 

But Miss Nethersole is by no means 
an imitator of Clara Morris or of any 
other actress. She is su7 generis. Blessed 
with an attractive and beautiful pres- 
ence, a voice of a mezzo quality capa- 
ble of the most infinite variation from 
the softest of tender utterances to the 
choked and grief-stricken accents of a 
suffering woman, or attuned to the 
strongest of emotions, she has also an 
intellectual force and a magnetic power 
behind her work which impels that 
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much besought quality of sympathy 
which grasps and holds the auditor as 
in hooks of steel, though they be as 
soft as velvet. That she errs on the 
side of too great melodramatic action 
is true, for her devices are often the- 
atric, especially in her quieter moments, 
but there is so much real feeling and 
strength behind this that it can be 
largely forgiven. 

Miss Nethersole’s engagement opened 
at the Hollis Street Theatre on Novem- 
ber 18, and during the two weeks of her 
stay she was seen in a new play by 
Dumas, called ‘‘ Denise,’’ in ‘‘ Camille,”’ 
and in ‘‘Frou Frou.’? I can _ but 
feel that ‘‘ Denise’’ is not worthy of 
her, at least as adapted by Clement 
Scott and Sir Augustus Harris. Won- 
derful as is her performance of the rdle 
it has not the varied power, the heart- 
searching analysis, and the conflicting 
elements which goto make her Camille 
the one by which I must judge all 
others, even Bernhardt’s. This is due 
to the difference in the réles. In ‘‘Caim- 
ille’? Dumas has drawn a character 
which will live, a type which is as 
human as humanity, and whose counter- 
part may be found at all times and in 
all places, changed only in outward ap- 
pearance, in environment and in de- 
gree. For Camille is a woman first of 
all, a woman with passions, with good- 
ness, with heart unsullied, though her 
body be defiled. The piteousness of the 
one pure love entering her life only to 
be snatched from. it through the con- 
ventions of society, will appeal to the 
world—on the stage-—as long as present 
conditions exist. And according to the 
greatness of the character is the great- 
ness of the opportunity for the art of 
the actress. 

But in ‘‘ Denise’? Dumas has drawn 
no such character. He has drawn a 
woman who loved, and who was be- 
trayed. Her loving turns to loathing, 
and years afterwards she meets and 
loves a man of noble character, whoalso 
loves her. But her betrayer is now 
about to marry the sister of her lover, 
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and to save that sister from such an alli- 
ance she confesses her past, and destroys 
her reputation and her hope of happi- 
ness. The underlying strength of the 
play is purely moral, for the dénouement 


‘shows this lover forgiving and forget- 


ting all in the nobility of her nature 
and of her action. But beyond this 
the play is episodic, showing no develop- 
ment, and in this version is weak and 
incoherent, leading slowly and tedi- 
ously up to the one brilliant scene of 
the confession. 

It will be seen, I hope, that when I 
say that Miss Nethersole’s Denise is not 
fora moment the great piece of work 
that her Camille impresses me as being, 
that it is because of the relative oppor- 
tunities offered. In that single scene 
in Denise, in which the heroine con- 
fesses her past to her lover, recalling 
the agony of mind and body she suffer- 
ed, the cowardice of her desertion, the 
bitterness of her woe, Miss Nethersole 
brought into play all of her wonderful 
power of characterization and that emo- 
tional intensity which is reality and not 
illusion. Her suffering is real, and he 
who has a heart must suffer with her. 

But the réle, and consequently the 
acting, is utterly lacking in develop- 
ment. It is principally for this reason 
that I cannot agree with the critics who 
have declared it a great play. It isin 
‘‘Camille ’? that Miss Nethersole finds 
the best opportunity for the display of 
her power in the brilliant and scintil- 
lating conversation of the drawing- 
room, in the abandonment of herself to 
her love for Armand, in the pure and 
almost holy happiness of her life in 
those days when he and she were all to 
each other, of the cruelty and the hero- 
ism of her separation from him that she 
might not drag him down to her level, 
of her soul-loathing of the life that she 
later leads, and of the torture which 
she feels at the reproaches which Ar- 
mand then heaps upon her. In all of 
these phases Miss Nethersole’s is the 
ideal Camille. She makes Camille pos- 
sible; she makes her love for Armand, 
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and her attitude towards him, and the 
passion of her devotion lead him to do 
the only thing that a man would do— 
that which he does inthe play. I have 
seen ‘‘Camille’’ played, and by great 
actresses, too, when I felt that some 
men mightdo as Armand did, but by 
Miss Nethersole’s interpretation I am 
made to feel that he would be a very 
unusual man who would not act with 
Armand. 

Miss Nethersole never forgets that 
Camille is a woman, with all a woman’s 
foibles, but with a woman’s heart. It is 
this heart-feeling that she shows which 
makes us feel with her. And in her 
last act she gives us a realistic touch 
which has all of the atmosphere of the 
sick-room to the most trivial detail. 
Some will say that it is almost too real, 
but then the question comes as to how 
closely we are to ‘‘hold the mirror up 
to nature,’’ and it should be remember- 
ed that since last season Miss Nether- 
sole plays this act with much more 
discretion. 

An American play, which is a mean be- 
tween the two extremes indicated above, 
is Henry Guy Carleton’s ‘‘ Ambition,”’ 
which Mr. Nat C. Goodwin produced for 
the first time in Boston at the Hollis 
Street Theatre on December 16. It is 
American in something more than au- 
thorship, for it deals with phases of Am- 
erican life, political life at Washington ; 
but it is still not distinctively American 
in treatment. Mr. Carleton evidently in- 
tended to gain patriotic sympathy in 
writing this play rather than anything 
else, for it is only superficially Ameri- 
can, and in many of its lines the eagle 
screams as shrilly as in Bronson, How- 
ard’s ‘‘ Aristocracy,’? which was a 
‘““jingo’’ play in the extreme. 

Mr. Carleton is a skilful dramatist 
from a technical point of view, and 
therefore it is not surprising that in 
“Ambition’’ we should find the ele- 
ments used to good effect. His plot is 
strong, and his counter-plot enhances 
it. He holds us in suspense by his 
handling of the two, and he entertains 


us meanwhile by some clever scenes, 
and by some which are not so clever, 
but which are, nevertheless, amusing. 
The play suggests strongly ‘‘ The Sen- 
ator’’ and some other plays dealing 
with Washington official life, and is dis- 
tinguished from them particularly by 
the humor of the lines, some of which 
are exceedingly pungent. There is 
something too much of the farce ele- 
ment introduced to give the play dig- 
nity, and when we say that it is fairly 
effective, and that it gives Mr. Goodwin 
achance for the display of his great 
talents, we have said all that is pos- 
sible. 

As for Mr. Goodwin himself, too much 
can hardly be said. He is to-day our 
greatest comedian, and a true comedian 
at that. When we think that he is still 
a young man, and that his ambition is 
unflagging, it is difficult to say to what 
dizzy heights he may reach. Goodwin 
is something more than an intellectual 
actor,—he is a born comedian. True 
comedy does not consist in laughter 
alone, but in that finer quality in which 
tears are mingled. Mr. Goodwin reaches 
the heart by his art, and he plays upon 
our emotions at will. We laugh with 
him one moment, and in the next feel a 
suspicious moisture about the eyes, 
which he quickly chases away with a 
smile. The delicacy of his art and the 
mobility of his action is not equalled by 
any actor of the present day. : Perhaps 
he may not have the technique of a 
Coquelin, but he has that which trans- 
cends technique, and is work is always 
telling. 

All of the qualities which have been 
commended in Mr. Goodwin before are 
to be found in his playing of Senator 
Obadiah Beck in ‘‘ Ambition,’’ and, in 
addition, we find him doing work which 
possesses a dramatic strength hitherto 
unsuspected. He presents his play in 
an excellent manner, and, unlike some 
stars, surrounds himself with a company 
of great strength. Miss Annie Russell 
complements his work by her own fine 
artistic sense and winsome sweetness, 
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and in Mr. Henry Bergman, George 
Fawcett, and J. G. Saville, he has a trio 
of excellent and competent actors. 

It may cause a smile if I consider 
Charles H. Hoyt, the author of the most 
successful farce-comedies of the day, 
seriously, but I do not think it is going 
too far to say that he has had a strong 
influence upon the stage in this country 
for the past decade, and that influence 
will ultimately be for good. The farce- 
comedy of the present time is looked 
upon with contempt by thinking play- 
goers, and not without some show of 
justice, but Mr. Hoyt’s existence asa 
writer of plays has been or will prove to 
be of greater benefit than harm when 
we come to finally make up his debit 
and credit account. 

Mr. Hoyt was doubtless responsible 
more than any other writer for the flood 
of farce-comedies which inundated the 
stage for years, but which is now hap- 
pily abating. Beginning with his ‘‘Par- 
lor Match,’’ which was quickly followed 


by ‘‘ A Rag Baby,”’ he introduced to the 
stage a new form of entertainment, and 
one which appealed strongly to the 


multitude. This kind of play was easy 
to get up, and it was but natural that 
imitators should follow, though out of 
them all John J. McNally has been the 
only one who has been able to approach 
at all Mr. Hoyt’s skill in concocting 
farce-comedies. 

But the dollars came, and that was 
what the authors and managers were 
looking for. In the ruck of followers 
of Hoyt there was nothing whatever to 
commend their style of work. We had 
the cheapest of cheap trash, and for the 
letting loose of this mass of rubbish 
upon the public, Mr. Hoyt and his suc- 
cess is wholly responsible. The disease 
which sprang up was, however, but 
short-lived, and from this is coming a 
healthy growth in theatrical taste. The 
farce-comedy is no longer popular to 
the extent that it was five years ago, 
and yet its influence is marked. Taken 
as a whole it was so bad that its de- 
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votees became heartily sick of it and 
asked for something better. ; 

This something took the form of the 
‘comic opera”’ of to-day, which enjoys 
a popularity akin to that of the farce- 
comedy. Perhaps the exchange is not 
a wholly desirable one as yet, but it is 
certainly an advance. I may be wrong 
.in this, but it is my belief that there 
was no drop from previous taste when 
the farce-comedy came into favor. 
Rather was the great body of theatre- 
goers reinforced. People who had sel- 
dom been inside of a theatre, except of 
the variety kind, and who had attended 
the very cheapest class of entertain- 
ment, became regular theatre-goers, and 
the result was to greatly increase the 
number of theatres in this country. I 
think it is fairly safe to say that the 
number was doubled in a comparatively 
short time. 

And with this mass of uneducated 
theatre-goers thrown into the market, 
so to speak, for whose patronage the 
managers must bid, it is not strange 
that the outward semblance of the 
character of the theatre-going public 
should have been changed. There was, 
nevertheless, no lessa number of people 
who preferred the higher and more ar- 
tistic forms of stage presentation, but 
where they had before been a ma- 
jority they now became a minority. 

Now that the disease has, to a certain 
extent, run its course, this majority has 
become somewhat educated, and in the 
course of time will be raised toa point 
where it will ask and get the best of 
dramatic representation. And when 
that point shall have been reached it 
will be found that where the number of 
intelligent theatre-goers was small it 
has been increased, and artistic appre- 
ciation will be far more general than it 
it is to-day. 

If I am right in this reasoning, which 
I grant is optimistic in the extreme, 
then Mr. Hoyt’s service to the stage is 
not a mean one, and must be looked 
upon in the light of final results. But 
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I am willing to go even further than 
this and maintain that Mr. Hoyt, with 
all his faults, and despite the lowness 
of his ambition, possesses more of the 
qualities of the real dramatist than many 
of those who rank far higher in the 
dramatic world. Unfortunately his pow- 
ers are debased, distorted, and put to 
mean uses. Whether he can help this, 
or whether he is unable to rise above 
his previous dramatic surroundings, is 
purely a matter for conjecture, though 
the fact that he has several times at- 
tempted it, and without success, seems 
to point to the fact that he is hampered 
by some phase of temperament which 
prevents his real worth from standing 
out as it should from the mass of cheap- 
ness which surrounds it. 

One of the greatest qualities possessed 
by Shakespeare was the power of making 
his characters live,—of giving to them 
a distinct individuality, which was a kind 
of composite picture of a type of man. 
It is this quality which distinguishes 


Ibsen above all others living to-day, 
for his people are real people, and they 
are moved by human motives, satirizing, 
each in himself, or exemplifying a cer- 


tain phase of thought. This power has 
been given to Hoyt, and his dramatis 
personne stand forth perfect in them- 
selves, and completely rounded in every 
phase. That they are caricatures, is 
true; that they are from a walk in life 
usually which is hardly worth exempli- 
fying, isequally true; and for this rea- 
son they are not given the consideration 
which they deserve. 

But who does not recall the vividness 
of portraiture of ‘‘Old Sport,’’ at the 
time when the satire was keen? Who 
has not seen Welland Strong, the dying 
man, who walks through ‘‘A Trip to 
Chinatown,’’ in the flesh? Scan the 
characters in ‘‘A Texas Steer,’ from 
Matthew Brander, the cattle-raiser who 
was sent to Congress, to the prospective 
Minister to Dahomy, and see if they 
are not composite pictures of political 
aspirants. Take the character of Rev. 
Earnest Hardman, in ‘‘A Temperance 
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Town,’ and see if he is not the living 
embodiment of that upright and consci- 
entious churchman whom we all know, 
who was so straight, morally, that he 
bends backwards, and who keeps his 
eyes so fixed upon duty, that he sees 
neither justice nor charity. 

This is, to my thinking, the strongest 
and truest character that Mr. Hoyt has 
drawn. It would be easy to make of 
him a hypocrite, a Uriah Heep, but 
Mr. Hoyt has so drawn him that we 
must respect his convictions and his 
earnestness, though we condemn his 
bigotry and inflexible religion in the 
name of which he acts. This is a char- 
acter which may be directly compared 
with Ibsen’s Brand, a mighty por- 
traiture of the same inflexibility of 
mind, and of that iron will which di- 
rects its Owner’s footsteps in one nar- 
row path, and demands that all the 
world shall follow him. 

It is the frivolity through which these 
characters walk, and the shallowness of 
reasoning which surrounds them, which 
keeps them from becoming lasting 
pieces of dramatic drawing; and it is 
soalso with Mr. Hoyt’s dramatic situa- 
tions. For, next to portraiture, or even 
above it, stands the power of the dram- 
atist to make one feel, and this may be 
done in many ways. One of these is the 
power of contrast, and it is this power 
which Mr. Hoyt wields most skilfully. 
Perhaps one of the best examples of 
this is found ina play which I have cited, 
‘‘A Temperance Town,’’ and which is 
this author's best work, though its 
value as a whole is slight. 

It is in an act of this play that we see 
the exterior of the church on Christ- 
mas eve. The snow lies thickly on the 
ground, and the night is cold. From 
within we hear the voice of the pastor 
preaching the gospel of ‘‘peace on 
earth, good will to men,’’ and as the 
words float out, asking for charity and 
goodness of heart towards all, the pas- 
tor’s daughter, who has been driven 
from her home on some trivial pretext 
because she would not bend to her 
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father’s belief, sinks shivering and dy- 
ing in a drift by the door. And to make 
the contrast the sharper, there then en- 
ters the drunkard scapegrace of the 
play, who, hearing the preacher’s words, 
takes the girl to the poor shelter which 
his own house affords, and which has 
been denied by her own father. 

Though I have’ sketched this scene 
lamely, it is filled with dramatic con- 
trast, and with human feeling. It indi- 
cates the true dramatic instinct in its 
author, and, as acted, is one of the 
most pathetic and human climaxes I 
have met. But what does this author 
then do? It dawns upon him that it is 
not a drama, but a farce-comedy, that he 
is writing, and he therefore contrives 
to have a tread-mill set up against 
the church steps, so that immediately 
the congregation begins to come out 
they fall pell-mell into the middle of 
the stage in the most approved fashion 
of ground and lofty tumbling. 

But the man who can conceive the 
scene I have sketched, and who can 
draw with such masterly strokes the 
characters he wishes to embody; who 
can suggest such a wealth of mean- 
ing by a word or an action, certainly 
has within him the dramatic instinct in 
the highest possible degree. I can only 
explain Mr. Hoyt and his inability to 
make his talents known, by referring to 
the biblical parable of the tares and the 
wheat. The dramatic seed was sown 
in him and took root, but fate also 
sowed tares, and although the wheat 
sprang up, the tares sprang up and 
choked it. 

All of this is apropos of Mr. Hoyt’s 
latest play, ‘‘A Contented Woman,”’ 
which was produced at the Park The- 
atre, for the first time in Boston, on 
Monday, December 16, and served to 
introduce his wife, Caroline Miskel 
Hoyt, in the leading réle. Like most 
of Mr. Hoyt’s plays, this satirizes a 
phase of life. In ‘‘A Rag Baby” he 
satirized the sporting craze. In ‘‘A 
Texas Steer’’ he satirized politics. In 
‘‘A Temperance Town ”’ he satirized the 


temperance movement. In “A Milk 
White Flag”’ he satirized the militia, 
and in ‘‘ A Contented Woman ”’ he satir- 
izes the woman’s rights movement. 
Now, while all of these are satires there 
is to be found an underlying vein of 
seriousness, but itis usually so covered 
with frivolity that it is perceived by 
but few. 

And in ‘‘A Contented Woman”’ Mr, 
Hoyt has gone beyond his previous 
plays, so far as ethical reasoning and 
unconventional thought is concerned, 
for his sense of justice hasimpelled him 
to give both sides a chance, even though 
at the conclusion he jumps down on the 
popular side. In ‘‘A Temperance Town” 
he was a special pleader, and admitted 
little that was good on the temperance 
side, while in the bar-room loafers was 
to be found all the humanity of the 
play. 

Although there are strong traces of the 
newspaper paragrapher in Mr. Hoyt’s 
latest, traces which show shallowness 
of thought, there are, on the other 
hand, many a pungent point, and that 
keenness of satire which I have before 
mentioned. He pictures to us a com- 
munity in which the women vote, and a 
man and his wife are the nominees of 
their respective parties for mayor. The 
working out of the story is trivial, and 
without dramatic value in situations, 
and in this play I miss Mr. Hoyt’s firm 
character drawing. He has written this 
play for his wife, and in so doing has 
subordinated every other character to 
her. As she is unable to make her own 
character a vivid and real portrayal, it 
follows that there is a distinct loss to 
the whole. 

But in the sketching of the political 
side of the characters, Mr. Hoyt is par- 
ticularly happy, and, always consider- 
ing the unwelcome presence of vulgar- 
isms, there is much in the satire which 
is delightful, and in the lines which is 
keenly humorous as well as true. For 
instance, there is a delicious scene in 
which Benton Holme is lecturing his 
wife for receiving in her house the noto- 
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rious Mrs. Ebbsmith, which she declares 
is done merely for political purposes. 
Holme then launches forth on a homily 
upon the sanctity of home life, and the 
necessity for keeping out all contami- 
nating influences, when the door is 
thrown open and the city committee, 
his own supporters, consisting of a 
gambler, a bar-keeper, and an ex-prize- 
fighter, appear upon the threshold. The 
situation is too eloquent and too pun- 
gent for words. 

And there is, as I have indicated, a 
great deal of truth in his epigrammatic 
lines. The above-named city commit- 
tee of the ‘‘ reform party ’’ have accept- 
ed Holme as a candidate for mayor 
merely because they desire to give a 
show of respectability to their cause. 
They have finally told him the truth, 
but have declared that he has finally 
won their respect. As they go out, Cut- 
ting Hintz, Holme’s brother in-law, re- 
peats these words with his own com- 
ment, as follows: ‘‘ You have been out 
with the boys; you have spent your 
money like a drunken sailor, and you 
are a dead-game sport,—what a magnifi- 
cent tribute to a statesman !”’ 

But though the man in politics is 
roundly scored, the woman is also held 
up to ridicule; and there is strong 
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sense in the remark of Mrs. Holme to 
her Aunt Jim who appears upon elec- 
tion-day in trousers,—‘‘ It is such advo- 
cates of woman’s rights as you that 
make it harder for us to get respect,’’— 
and there is also a great deal of pun- 
gency in the toast offered by Hintz,— 
‘‘Here’s to woman: once our superior, 
now our equal.’’ And there is also a 
keen bit of satire when the 
cook, the chambermaid, and all the 
rest of the household servants start 
forth for the polls, the only remark 
that is made upon their ludicrous ap- 
pearance being the comment, ‘‘ There 
goes the intelligent woman vote.”’ 

But these merits of ‘A Contented 
Woman’’ are merely evidences of 
Hoyt’s dramatic instinct and clever- 
ness. Could he but cultivate the best 
that there is in him, and hide his feet of 
clay, he would become the equal, if not 
the superior, of any American dramatist 
that we have. But as a whole, this 
play, ‘‘A Contented Woman,’ is by no 
means his best effort, and its cheapness 
is accentuated in many ways. Eliminate 
that, and accentuate the real merit to 
be found in nearly all of Mr. Hoyt’s 
works, and we would have plays from 
him which we would be proud to own. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 


December, 1795. 


1. JosepH RussELL.—The fu- 
neral of Joseph Russell, Esq., 
Town Treasurer, took place from 
his late dwelling-house in Federal 
Street. 

1. BOWEN’S MusEum. — Mr. 
Bowen’s Museum, at the head of 
the Mall, will soon be opened for 
the reception of company. Our 
chief satisfaction arises from the 
certainty we feel that it will be a 


continual source of amusement, 


gratification, and even instruction 
to the citizens of Boston. The 
building Mr. Bowen has erected is 
elegant and convenient—most ad- 


mirably calculated to display wax 
figures, and his large collection of 
natural curiosities which will, with 
the figures, be constantly receiving 


additions. Mr. Bowen, we fear, 
has found very expensive the ex- 
tensive plan which he has evi- 
dently pursued ; but we are happy 
in a confident anticipation that the 
liberality of the people of Boston 
will reimburse him. 

2. Cor. WILLIAM PRESCOTT 
died at Pepperell, in the county 
of Middlesex, about six weeks 
since, aged seventy. He was early 
engaged in military service, being 
a lieutenant in the American levies 
at the taking of Cape Breton. 
From thence he returned to the 
care of his paternal estate. He 
was a useful member of society, a 
justice of the peace, and, occasion- 
ally, a member of the General 
Court. At the commencement of 
hostilities he was at the head of a 
regiment, and justice and gratitude 
tohis m2mory require that we give 
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November — December, 1895. 


23. THE GRAND OPERA HOousE 
closed its doors to-night. Poor 
business was the cause. 

GENERAL HORACE BINNEY 
SARGENT HALL of the Soldiers’ 
Home of Massachusetts on Powder 
Horn Hill, Chelsea, was dedicated 
this afternoon, with old war-time 
patriotic fervor. Captain ‘‘Jack’’ 
Adams, the president of the Board 
of Trustees, was assisted by Colonel 
William M. Olin, Secretary of 
State; Department Commander 
Thayer and staff, Colonel Thomas 
E. Barker, Captain George S. . 
Evans, Major George S. Merrill, 
Past Department Commander Eli 
W. Hall, Colonel C. N. Wallace, 
Peter D. Smith, Dr. R. W. Star- 
bird, the new resident physician ; 
Department Chaplain Mark Tay- 
lor, Dr. W. S. Brown, William P. 
Pond, Mayor Carter, ex-Mayor 
Tenney of Chelsea, Mrs. William 
A. Bancroft, Mrs. A. Shuman, 
Mrs. J. G. B. Adams, Mrs. Mary 
E. Knowles, Mrs. Augusta A. 
Wells, Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, Mrs. 
Micah Dyer, Miss Mary G. Elliot, 
Department Secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps; Mrs. J. Sewell 
Reed, National Secretary of the 
same corps, and Miss Elizabeth 
Turner, National President of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. 

25. Mrs. ELLEN BATTELLE 
DIETRICK, the well-known woman 
suffragist and newspaper writer, 
died from a shock following a sur- 
gical operation. Mrs. Dietrick was 
born in 1847, at Clarksburg, Va. 
Her family were New England 
people, she being a descendant of 
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to him the glory of commanding in 
the trenches at Breed’s Hill on the 
memorable 17th of June, 1775,— 
that day which separated America 
from Great Britain, and sealed the 
separation with her best blood. 
We aim not to depreciate the merit 
of his brother officers who shared 
with him in that severe conflict, 
but they will confirm, and history 
will assert, the truth of the remark, 
that to Colonel Prescott was prin- 
cipally due the laurels gained by 
inexperienced Yankees from British 
veterans. He continued some time 
after in the American army, and 
then returned once more to a do- 
mestic situation. 

3. SIDEWAYS.—It is requested 
by the police that those who use 
wheelbarrows will not go with them 
on the sideways. 

4. TowN MEETING.—Notifica- 
tion of a town meeting. The Free- 
holders and other inhabitants of 
the town of Boston, qualified as 
the law directs, are hereby notified 
to meet at Faneuil Hall on Mon- 
day, the seventh day of December, 
at ten o’clock A. M., to make a 
choice of a suitable person for 
town treasurer, in the room of 
Joseph Russell, lately deceased ; 
to choose a committee to examine 
the accounts of the late treasurer ; 
to consider whether any, or what, 
measures shall be taken for the 
present supply of the treasury ; 
whether the town will sell a piece 
of land bounded on Pleasant Street, 
near the Rope Walks; whether 
they will reconsider the removal of 
the building called the Granary; 
what measures are necessary to be 
taken relative to certain encroach- 
ments made by Mr. Jonas Welch 
onthe Mill Creek; the report of 
the committee relative to the street 
lately laid out between Atchinson 
and Hutchinson Streets; the re- 
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General Nathaniel Greene. Her 
father was Rev. Gordon Battelle, 
D.D. About twenty-five years ago 
she became the wife of Mr. Die- 
trick, their home at first being in 
Covington, Ky. 

25. CHRISTIAN CHURCH ANNI- 
VERSARY.—J ust fifty-two years ago 
the temperance society connected 
with the Christian Church at the 
corner of Tyler and Kneeland 
Streets was founded, and since 
then the weekly Gospel meetings 
have been a feature of the Chris- 
tian work done by the church. 
Anniversary exercises were held 
this evening, Rev. E. Edmunds, 
the originator of the meetings, led 
the services, which ‘consisted of 
readings, addresses, and _ vocal 
music. He said the establishment 
of the weekly meetings took place 
in 1843, in the old church, which 
was then located at the foot of 
Summer Street. At that time a 
saloon was located directly under 
the church, and the first work done 
by tne society was to have this 
removed. This was accomplished 
after considerable labor on the 
part of the committee. 

27. ALEXANDER DuMAs died at 
Paris at eight o’clock p. mM. There 
is probably no literary man in 
France, whether dramatist, critic, 
or poet, whose influence in the 
world of Parisian literature and art 
was as widespread and as fully 
recognized as that of the younger 
Dumas. His first great success in 
his career, ‘‘ La Dameaux Camel- 
lias,’’ produced at the Vaudeville, 
after delays and trials which came 
near driving the young author out 
of his senses, dates from 1852. 
Since that time he has known 
nothing but triumphs in his pro- 
fessional life. 

MARRIAGE RETURNS.—Andrew 
J. Bailey, Corporation Counsel, has 
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port on the petition of the assessors 
for an additional allowance; and 
to act upon such other matters as 
stand referred over to the said 
meeting. 

By order of the Selectmen, 

WILLIAM COOPER, 
Town Clerk. 

Boston, December 4, 1795. 

5. Lost Marii.—The mail from 
this town for Salem, which was 
stolen last Wednesday, contained 
much valuable property. It is to 
be hoped that the citizens will be 
vigilant to catch the robber. [The 
mail referred to was afterwards 
found,—it having been lost in 
transit. ] 

PLEASANT WEATHER. — The 
predictions of the weatherwise, of 
a hard winter, have not yet been 
fulfilled ; for a more delightful sea- 
son so far has not been experienced 
for many years. 

LAND SPECULATION.—The hob- 
by-horse of the day is land-specu- 
lation, and none, perhaps, has been 
harder ridden. Millions of acres 
are transferred daily; but we im- 
agine many of them will be found 
to lie in the latitude and longitude 
of Cape Fly-a-way. 

7. Town TREASURER.—At the 
town meeting Mr. Samuel Clapp 
was chosen treasurer, vice Joseph 
Russell, deceased. 

8. NEWSPAPERS FURNISHED.— 
It was ordered in the House of 
Representatives that each member 
should be furnished with three 
newspapers. 

8. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.— 
The committee of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce for December, 
1795, are: George Makepeace, 
Luke Baker, Thomas Walter, John 
Dorr, James Loyd, Jr. 

8. THE Bric ‘‘ PEGGy,’’ from 
Halifax, N.S., Captain William- 
son, was cast away on Lynn beach, 
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given an opinion regarding the 
duties of the City Registrar, in 
cases where the marriage laws 
have been strictly conformed to 
in the returns made to his office by 
the officiating officers. Under his 
interpretation it would appear that 
Major Brewer has made a proper 
return on his certificates of mar- 
riage where he describes himself 
as ‘‘ Minister of the Gospel in the 
Salvation Army.’’ Whether he is 
a ‘‘minister of the Gospel ’’ in the 
eyes of the law was not a question 
before the city solicitor, and there- 
fore not answered. 

29. REv. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
—The remains of Rev. O. B. Fro- 
thingham were cremated yesterday 
and the ashes placed in an urn, 
which will be entombed at Mt. 
Auburn. Funeral services were 
held yesterday at the late residence 
of the deceased, No. 118 Marlboro 
Street. He was a descendant ofa 
famous merchant of Boston, who 
was accounted in his day the 
richest man of the city. He was 
Peter C. Brooks. His daughters 
made distinguished marriages. One 
of them was the wife of Edward 
Everett, another of Charles Francis 
Adams, a third of Rev. Dr. Nathan- 
iel Frothingham. 


December, 1895. 


3. ALEXANDER H. Ricr.—The 
State of Massachusetts and the city 
of Boston united in paying fitting 
tribute in memory of the late Alex- 
ander Hamilton Rice in the Music 
Hall, where, under the auspices of 
the Boston city council, memorial 
services in his honor were held. 

5. SNow.—Four inches of snow 
fell to-day, it being the first snow- 
storm of the season. 

PLAYGOERS’ CLuB.—More than 
one hundred men and women who 
are interested in the drama met 
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and all on board, except one, 
perished. She had on board 3,500 
quintals of fish. 

8. WASHED UP FROM THE SEA. 
—-The bodies drawn from the surf 
of the brig ‘‘ Peggy ’’ were Captain 
John Williamson, Mr. Robert 
Smith, mate; John Morrison, 
George McKenzie, Alexander La- 
mont, Robert McKenler, Peter 
Black, Archibald King, mariners ; 
all belonging to Greenock, Scot- 
lend. After inquest on the bodies, 
decent coffins were provided, and 
on the day following they were re- 
moved into the Congregational 
Meeting House, when a judicious 
and well adapted discourse was de- 
livered by the Rev. Thomas L. 
Thacher. 


10. FirRE INSURANCE. — The 


president and directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fire Insurance Com- 
pany announce that they will not 


confine their business to the four 
Eastern States, but will receive 
proposals for insurance from any 
citizen in the United States. 

A SHEET ALMANAC is adver- 
tised for sale at the Bible and 
Heart, Cornhill; very useful for 
stores, etc. 

10. MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 
—At the annual meeting of the 
Mechanic Association for the 
choice of officers Paul Revere, 
Esq., as president ; Edward Tuck- 
erman, «Ksq., as vice-president ; 
Mr. Samuel Gore, as treasurer, 
and Mr. John W. Folsom, as secre- 
tary, were unanimously re-elected. 
And as trustees, Messrs. Richard 
Faxton, Stephen Gore, Thomas 
Clements, Edward Hart, Benjamin 
Russell, Giles Richards, Benjamin 
Callender, Jonathan Hunnewell, 
and Samuel Emmons. ‘The mem- 
bers of the society are continually 
increasing, as are the funds. The 
benefits of the association are now 
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this afternoon in the Twentieth 
Century Club-roomis and organized 
a club, the purpose of which will 
be the exerting of an influence for 
good upon the dramatic life of the 
city, and the forming of intelligent 
judgments regarding plays, as well 
as the discussion of the merits of 
such productions as may be, from 
time to time, most prominent in the 
public mind. 

PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. — 
Speeches strongly advocating the 
separation of the treatment of pau- 
pers from that of criminals were 
made to-night by experts in the 
subject, at a meeting held in the 
interest of the public institutions 
for the poor of Boston, at Associa- 
tion Hall. Mr. Moorfield Storey 
presided, and was accompanied on 
the platform by the Right Rev. 
William Lawrence, Hon. George 
S. Hale, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, 
and Mr. Homer Folks, secretary 
of the New York State Charities 
Association, and Mr. Robert C. 
Lincoln. 

6. TELESCOPE FOR PERU.—Pro- 
fessor Pickering, of the Harvard 
Observatory, at Cambridge, has 
completed arrangements for ship- 
ping to the observatory station at 
Arequipa, Peru, the famous Bruce 
photographic telescope, which is 
the largest and most efficient in- 
strument of its kind ever construct- 
ed. This is regarded with special 
interest by scientists, owing to the 
fact that the latter station has re- 
cently been the source of some im- 
portant stellar discoveries, and the 
authorities at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory confidently expect that, 
with this powerful addition to the 
facilities there, it will elicit many 
more accessories to astronomical 
science. ° 

Hon. SetH J. Tuomas, the old- 
est member of the Boston bar, died 
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open to mechanics of every part of 
the commonwealth. 

11. COUNTERFEIT THIRTY-DOL- 
LAR Biiits.—The emission of the 
United States banknotes of this de- 
nomination has been counterfeited, 
and many of the bills are now in 
circulation. 

12. UNITED STATES DEBT.— 
On the first day of January two per 
cent. of the principal of the six 
per cent. stock of the debt of the 
United States will be paid off at 
the Treasury. This circumstance 
is a better answer to the virulent 
invectives against Mr. Hamilton’s 
funding system than volumes of 
theoretic writings, and must strike 
dumb those calumniators who have 
said that he wished to perpetuate 
the public debt. 

14. OPERA OF ‘‘ROBIN Hoop.’’— 
This evening will be performed the 
celebrated opera of ‘‘Robin Hood,”’ 
at the Boston Theatre. 

14. COINING MONEyY.—A com- 
munication relative to the Mint, 
stated that it will be able to make 
a million and a half of dollars in a 
year, and an equal value of bullion, 
with as much copper as is neces- 
sary for circulation. The rise in 
the price of copper occasions a 
proposal for reducing the size of 
the cent. 

17. THE City OF WASHINGTON 
was begun about four years ago, 
now contains about five hundred 
and fifty houses; most of them 
have been erected within two 
years. 

19. FisH.—Among the richest 
mines of Massachusetts are the 
fisheries, and we are happy in 
carrying their success and exten- 
sion, not only on the Banks, but 
in our bays and harbors. Ina part 
of the town of Gloucester (Cape 
Ann), they have about one hun- 
dred boats in the home fishery— 
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to-day at the age of eighty-eight 
years. He had been ailing for some 
time, but was able to give some at- 
tention to his profession until last 
Tuesday, when he visited his office 
for the last time. Two of his sons 
survive him,—one, Frank H., liv- 
ing in St. Louis; the other is J. 
B. F. Thomas, who was associated 
with his father in the law business. 
Deceased was for a number of years 
a resident of Cambridge, but of 
late had lived at No. 64 Chestnut 
Street, and in summer in Marsh- 
field, his native place. His wife 
died several years ago. 

BRICcE S. Evans, Boston’s dean 
in the real estate business, died at 
his home, No. 521 Massachusetts 
Avenue, yesterday morning,at four 
o’clock, from heart disease, super- 
induced by a‘shock sustained a 
year ago last’ April. Mr. Evans 
was born in 1822, and was the son 
of a farmer, Robert Evans. 

8. GEORGE AvGUSTUS SALA, 
the well-known journalist and au- 
thor; died this morning at Brigh- 
ton, England, where he had been 
ill for a long time. He was born 
in London, in: 1828: His father 
came from.the south of Italy, and 
his mother, who made her mark as 
a popular singer, was of West In- 
dian origin. 

9. MASSACHUSETTS HOME. — 
The bazaar in aid of the Massa- 
chusetts Home for Intemperate 
Women opened this morning in 
Horticultural Hall. The numerous 
tables received a large share of 
the decorations, which extended 
throughout the hall. They were 
the result of the fine artistic taste 
of Mrs. S. H. Coleman, who has 
had charge of this feature of the 
fair. Mrs. W. W. Potter, the treas- 
urer of the Home, is the president 
of the fair, and is indefatigable in 
her efforts to make it a success, 
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the proportions of each within the 
late summer have averaged four 
hundred quintals, caught by the 
virtuous and hardy fishermen of 
one smalltown. The craft in which 
they fish are navigated by two or 
three men, and are fitted out at a 
moderate expense. 

21. ‘‘ MACBETH.’’ — This. even- 
ing will be performed a celebrated 
tragedy, never played in. Boston, 
called ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ written by 
Shakespeare, with all the music, 
dances, etc., by Mr. Locke. ; 

23. ‘‘ THE TEmpEst.’’ — The 
play of ‘‘ The Tempest, or the En- 
chanted Island,’’ written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, will be present- 
ed at the Boston Theatre. 

26. DRAMATIC —TALENT.—The 
rapid improvement of every under- 
taking to which the public liber- 
ality is extended is worthy of re- 
mark, while it is also to be lament- 
ed, the rapid declension, where 
some fixed principle does not. oper- 
ate against that excess which 
either freezes or burns, which 
starves or satiates. A short time 
ago we had no theatre; a very ele- 
gant one has risen up, and become 
a national ornament. Sufficient 
actors were not, for a time, to be 
obtained. The incipient fame of 
our theatre spread and invited 
merit—’till we are overstocked. 
A gentleman and a lady, who have 
been held in high estimation on the 
first English stages, are here, 
walking about unengaged ; they 
are going elsewhere to find that 
reception which is their due, and 
we cannot have the advantage of 
seeing them on our boards. May 
not this deter others until we are 
again deserted by talent ? 

29. CHIEF JUSTICE RUTLEDGE. 


—The Senate of the United States 


have non-concurred in the nomina- 
tion of Judge Rutledge of South 
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being ably assisted by her daugh- 

ter, Miss Helen W. Potter. 
NATALIS Kosono.—In the Old 

Library Building, this evening, the 


‘Young Ladies’ Charitable Asso- 


ciation opened their fair, called 
Natalis Kobono, in aid of the Free 
Home for Consumptives,on Quincy 
Street, Dorchester. 

AMERICAN Purity ALLIANCE.— 
The members of the American 
Purity Alliance met this afternoon 
in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, on Boylston 
Street, to open a two days’ confer- 
ence. 

10. ELECTION. — Hon. Josiah 
Quincy was elected Mayor of Boston 
to-day by a plurality of 4,441 in a 
total vote of 76,159—the heaviest 
ever cast in this city. George H. 
Innis was elected Street Commis- 


‘sioner by a plurality of 7,198. The 


Democrats elected seven members 
of the Board of Aldermen: David 
F. Barry, John H. Lee, William F. 
Donovan, William J. Donovan; 
Bordman Hall, Salem D. Charles, 
and John J. Mahoney. The Re- 
publican Aldermen elected are:, 
Horace G. Allen, Charles E. Fol- 
som, Edward W. Presho, Charles 
H. Bryant, and Perlie A. Dyar. 
Seth P. Smith and Charles T. Witt 
were defeated. The following were 
elected members of the School 
Committee: Willard S. Allen, 
Fanny B. Ames, I. Austin Bassett, 
William T. Eaton, Samuel F. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kel- 
lar, Harry Lloyd, and Isaac F. 
Paul. The six first-named were 
nominated by the Republicans and 
the women voters; Messrs. Lloyd 
and Paul by the Democrats. The 
Democrats elected forty-nine mem- 
bers of the Common Council, and 
the Republicans twenty-six. 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS were 
held in ten Massachusetts cities, 
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Carolina as Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

28. ‘‘PIRATE.—Any robber, par- 
ticularly a bookseller, who seizes 
the copies of other men.’’ — John- 
son’s Dictionary. What else ishe 
who hires another person to pirate 
for him—adapts his surreptitious 
work, and endeavor to palm it on 
the public for his own. 

T. & J. FLEEr. 

Fast Drivinc.—There is loud 


complaint regarding fast driving 
by the hackmen in the town, and 
strong measures are advocated for 
the remedy. 

30. CONGRESSIONAL REGISTER. 
—Proposals for the Congressional 
Register : 


‘1, The Congzesstonal Register shall 
begin with the President's address, and 
contain the whole of the business and 
debates, together with such State pa- 
pers and documents as are in a: y way 
connected in regular and compete 
order, comprising a fair and accurate 
statement of the whole proceedings of 
the Federal Legislature during its 
present session. 

‘*2, Each number shall contain four 
portable quarto pages, impressed with 
. fair type, and onthe best of printing- 
paper. 

‘3. It shall be published three times 
a week, and as much oftener as the 
length of the debates may require. 

‘*4, It shall be delivered to subscrib- 
ers, in town, at their dyelling-houses 
and stores. 

“CONDITIONS: 


“‘1, To be delivered tosubscribers at 
six cents for each number, and to be 
paid at the close of the work at that 
rate. 

‘2. The work shall commence as 
soon as three hundred subscribers are 
obtained: and the proceedings brought 
up to the time being by daily numbers. 

‘© To obtain authentic copies of the 
proceedings, the Editor has written on 
to Philadelphia, where he has connec- 
tions, and ts assured of receiving regu- 
larly, not only every publication of that 


city, which are very diffuse in their 


Congressional reports, but many origt- 
nal occurrences. 
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beside Boston, to-day, and sur- 
prises at the results in several of 
them were many. The following is 
a list of the mayors-elect and the 
vote on granting of liquor licenses: 
Cambridge, William A. Bancroft; 
yes, 4,160; no, 5,663. Lynn, Eu- 
gene A. Bessom; yes, 4,760; no, 
5,634. Chelsea, John C. Loud; 
yes, 2,137; no, 2,641. Everett, 
John D. Henderson ; yes, 619; no, 
1,771. Lowell, William F. Court- 
ney ; yes, 7,010; no, 5,504. Salem, 
James H. Turner; yes, 2,339; no, 
3,374. Newburyport, Andrew R. 
Curtis ; yes, 1,309 ; no, 992. Bev- 
erly, C. H. Odell; yes, 605; no, 
1,245. Worcester, A. B. R. 
Sprague; yes, 7,417; no, 5,114. 
Medford, did not vote for mayor; 
yes, 723; mo, 1,257. 

12. Ex-SENATOR ALLEN G. 
THURMAN, generally called the 
‘‘noblest Roman of them all,’’ died 
at half-past one o’clock this after- 
noon. He had been in fairly good 
health for one of his age since his 
recovery from injuries received in 
falling a month ago, and yesterday 
morning he was sitting up reading 
when he suddenly became ill, and 
a physician was called. He soon 
became unconscious, and never re- 
covered his senses. He was born 
in Lynchburg, November 13, 1813. 
His grandfather and father were 
Baptist ministers, and of Revolu- 
tionary stock. His mother was the 
only daughter of Colonel Nathaniel 
Allen, and the half-sister of Gov- 
ernor William Allen, of Ohio. 

13. WOMEN’S CLUB WORK.— 
The Moral Education Association 
met this afternoon at Bostoniana 
Hall, No. 83 Newbury Street, Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson presiding. 
The meeting was in charge of the 
‘* Committee on Kindred Societies 
as Our Helpers and Coadjutors,” 
of which Miss Kate C. Phelps is 
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“On Monday proposals will be handed 
round to the inhabitants for their sub- 
scriptions—and the number obtained, 
the work to be commenced imme‘i- 
ately. 

‘*JOHN RUSSELL. 

“Printing Office, Boston, Quaker ) 

ane, December 30, 1795.”’ ) 

31. A DARK Custom HovusE.— 
A citizen of Boston, who is fre- 
quently called on and cheerfully 
pays large sums into the Custom 
House, and does it more cheerfully 
as it is the only mode to support an 
efficient government, is put to 
considerable difficulty to get in at 
the door, and when in runs con- 
siderable hazard in having his 
limbs broke by passing up and 
down a dark flight of stairs. There- 
fore, he would beg leave to sug- 
gest to the Collector, whether it 
would not be more rational that 


the outer doors of the Custom 
House should be kept open during 


office hours. 
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chairman. The topic of the meet- 
ing was: ‘‘ What Organizations 
Have Been Founded by Women 
During the Past Twenty-five 
Years.’’ Mrs. F. A. Draw’s sub- 
ject was: ‘‘ Benevolent and Phil- 
anthropic Societies ;’’ Mrs. Ade- 
line. C. Ferguson spoke of the 
‘* Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union ;’* ‘‘ Woman’s Clubs’’ was 
the topic of Mrs. Alice Ives Breed ; 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe spoke on 
‘‘ Working Girls’ Clubs,’’ and 
‘* Patriotic Societies ’’ were taken 
up by Mrs. Clara Bassett Adams. 

CAMPAIGN CORRESPONDENCE.— 
The Boston Post Office and its sub- 
stations handled the largest amount 
of mail in the history of the postal 
district during the recent cam- 
paigns in Boston, Somerville, and 
Cambridge. About 1,000,000 pieces 
were sent through the mails and 
delivered. Of that amount 339,091 
pieces were letters, 349,775 circu- 
lars, and 261,307 papers, making a 
total of 947,173 pieces. The mail 
amounted to 25,000 pounds, or 
twelve tons. The greater part of 
it was mailed on the evening be- 
fore the election, and dispatched 
without the slightest hitch, which 
is due entirely to the instructions 
sent out by Postmaster Coveney to 
candidates and campaign commit- 
tees. 

15. WOMAN ORDAINED.—Rev. 
Helen Van Anderson was ordained 
as pastor of the Church of the 
Higher Life, Allen Hall, No. 44 
St. Botolph Street, this evening. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage preached the 
sermon. 

16. TEA PArty.—The Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution enjoyed an 
all-day tea-party to-day. It began 
early in the morning, in the Second 
Church, and ended in the Hotel 
Vendome at sunset, and the one 
hundred and twenty-second anni- 
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versary of the use of Boston 
Harbor as a teapot, in connection 
with the second annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts organization, 
brought together nearly three hun- 
dred patriotic women, under the 
leadership of the State Regent, 
Mrs. William Lee. 

The members of the Boston Chap- 
ter, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party”’ 
Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, united to-night at 
the Old South Meeting House in 
celebrating the one hundred and 
twenty-second anniversary of the 
Boston Tea Party. Mr. William 
D. Richards, president of the for- 
mer organization, occupied the 
chair, and on the platform were 
Mme. Anna von Rydingsvard, Rev. 
William E. Barton. Walter Ken- 
dall Watkins, George E. Bowman, 
and Mrs. Sibylla Bailey Crane. 

17. DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE.—This evening, in Dahl- 
. gren Hall, the members of Dahlgren 
Women’s Relief Corps, of South 
Boston, presented copies of the 
Declaration of Independence to 
the children of the various gram- 
mar schools in South Boston. The 
presentation was the result of a 
movement inaugurated at the re- 
cent national convention of the 
corps at Louisville. The presenta- 
tions were witnessed by nearly five 
hundred members of the Grand 
Army and Women’s Relief Corps. 

Commander Treadwell and Al- 
bert Tuttle presented the copies to 
the children. In his address Mr. 
Treadwell said that to the mem- 
bers of Daghlgren Women’s Relief 
Corps belonged the honor of being 
the first corps in this State to carry 
the movementout. After the pres- 
entation a very pleasing program 
was rendered by a number of local 
artists, and the affair was brought 
to a conclusion by a collation, 


which was served in the banquet- 
hall. 

The twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the State Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, was called to order 
at the Opera House, Concord, 
N.H., to-day, by the State Mas- 
ter, Hon. N. J. Bachelder, of An- 
dover. Prayer was offered by the 
Chaplain, Rev. I. W. Paten, of 
Dublin. Hon. N. J. Bachelder de- 
livered his annual address. He 
said: ‘‘ The organization presents 
a solid front, with 204 subordinate 
granges, a gain of fifteen since 
last year; and fourteen Pomona 
granges, one more than in 1894. 
The present membership of nearly 
17,000, shows a net increase of 
2,000." 

ROXBURY MILITARY SOCIETY. 
—In Bacon Hall, Roxbury, this 
evening, the annual meeting of the 
Roxbury Military Historical Soci- 
ety was held. Colonel Horace T. 
Rockwell, president of the society, 
occupied the chair. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Col. 
Jediah P. Jordan ; vive-presidents, 
General N. A. M. Dudley, Hon. 
Charles Whittier, and Colonel Ed- 
ward Wyman; secretary, Henry 
A. May; treasurer, Hon. William 
M. Olin ; assistant secretary, Will- 
iam F. Crafts ; assistant treasurer, 
Lieutenant Oliver D. Greene; ex- 
ecutive committee, Colonel Jediah 
P. Jordan, Captain Isaac P. Gragg, 
L. Foster Morse, Henry A. May, 
Colonel Charles H. Hovey, Alder- 
man J. F. Dever, Colonel Thomas 
R. Mathews, J. Austin Rogers, 
Captain John A. Scott. Colonel 
Jordan was elected trustee of the 
memorial fund for seven years. 
The following deaths were report- 
ed during the year: General Isaac 
S. Burrill, Colonel Thomas W. 
Clark, Corporal Wm. R. Hutch- 
ins, General John L. Swift, Major 
John E. Killian, Sergeant Charles 


’ 
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R. Todd, Fred. J. Crosby, Quarter- 
master’s Sergeant George P. May, 
Stephen C. Hadley. 

18. BARON Nits PossE.—The 
death of Baron Nils Posse, which 
occurred to-day, has made a pe- 
culiar impression upon different 
circles in Boston. Baron Posse 
came of a noble family, whose his- 
tory dates back fully one thousand 
years, his father being the late 
Knut Baron Posse, K.S., Governor 
of the artillery and engineering 
school of the Swedish army, and 
Major of the First Field Artillery. 
His mother was Lady Sophia Lil- 
liestrale, of very ancient Swedish 
nobility. In fact, the house of 


Posse numbers among its ancestors 
men of the highest rank in the 
Swedish government, both in the 
political and military branches, one 
of them, Baron Posse of Seaby, 
being a general who had the dis- 
tinction of meeting the first Napo- 


leon on the field of battle. 

19. DEACON HousE.-—A. R. 
Whittier has sold the old Deacon 
House and land on Washington 
Street, between Concord Street 
and Worcester Square, to Alvin 
D. Puffer, for the John S. Farlow 
heirs. The property has a front- 
age of one hundred feet on Wash- 
ington Street, and as much on 
Deacon Street in the rear, and 
contains 12,205 square feet. The 
buildings consist of the famous 
Deacon mansion and a block of 
stores which have been built re- 
cently in front of it. The house 
was a. marvel in its day, and is 
said to have cost $75,000 when 
erected a half century or more ago. 
The building followed the style of 
the French chateau, and was sur- 


rounded by lawns and trees, and 


the interior was finished in elabo- 
tate style. The brick stables were 
torn down some ten years ago. 
After the Deacons vacated the 


house it was used for many pur- 
poses, one occupant being the 
Normal Art School. 

Jay TREATY.—‘‘ Mercantile Bos- 
ton’’ was the general theme pro- 
posed for discussion at the meeting 
of the Citizens’ Municipal Union, 
held this evening at the Parker 
House. The speakers included 
Alexander S. Porter, Henry W. 
Lamb, Hon. Henry C. Thacher, 
and Mr. Louis Blumenthal. Mr. 
Bordman Hall, the president, called 
attention to the importance of the 
Jay treaty of 1795. ‘‘ When,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that treaty was con- 
cluded, which was early in Novem- 
ber, 1794, and its ratification 
strongly recommended by Presi- 
dent Washington in the month of 
June following, it was received 
with such disapproval by the peo- 
ple that a popular meeting was 
held condemning it as hostile and 
injurious to the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, and derogatory 
to national honor and independ- 
ence. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
BOARD OF TRADE celebrated Com- 
mercial Day, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the John Jay com- 
mercial treaty, 1795, with Eng- 
land, by a luncheon at the Parker 
House to-day. The guests were 
Hon. Wm. Everett, of Quincy, 
and Mr. Jerome Jones, President 
of the Boston Commercial Club. 
The question of the benefit arising 
from the Jay treaty to the industri- 
al and commercial interests of this 
nation was considered. Dr. Ever- 
ett took occasion to grow eloquent 
on the subject of war with Great 
Britain, and made an earnest plea 
for peace. 

President Charles F. Adams, in 
his address, said: ‘‘ Let Congress 
create a department of commerce, 
place in charge men who have a 
practical knowledge of commerce 
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and finance, supplement their ef- 
forts by a national organization 
representing the commercial bodies 
of the country, and this nation will 
not only furnish the fourth impor- 
tant period in mercantile history, 
far exceeding in importance, from 
every standpoint, those efforts that 
have been made, especially Ger- 


many and England, the great in- 
dustrial countries of the present 
century, but, what is far better, 
compel all powers to admire our 
commercial advancement, and re- 
spect the American citizen and his 
flag wherever trade and commerce 
are found. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


hes volume of Sarah Orne Jew- 

ett’s beautiful stories has come to 
hand, no less attractive than her others, 
and affording to the mind such refreshing 
recreation from our latter-day mass of 
inane matter and idle talk as to render 
it peculiarly welcome, both to the old 
and young. ‘The stories range ‘‘ from 
grave to gay, from lively to reserve ’’— 
some of them founded on facts and inci- 
dents that happened during the four- 
years war, and others smelling sweet 
with the fragrance of the piping times 
of peace. The volume contains ten 
stories—each of them as worthy and 
readable as are the other nine; and it is 
neatly bound and clearly printed, as is 
everything that comes from the press of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the 
sponsors for this literary gem. 

Although the study of German seems 
to have recently taken a strong hold on 
Americans, the French language still 
holds its own pretty well among litera- 
teurs, and general readers. For the com- 
prehension and primary study of the 
latter, no book has been issued of late 
that.can compare in usefulness with the 
“Academic French Course,’’ by Antoine 
Muzzarelli, author of ‘‘ The Anonyms 
of the French Language,’ ‘‘ French 
Classics,’ etc. It is thorough in every 
regard, and particularly easy to under- 
stand. It is from the press of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, and is bound in 
convenient and durable style. 

Mr. Blaney has been for many years 
famed as an etcher, and more: particu- 
larly for his series of beautiful etchings 
of Old Boston. The expense attending 
the etching process has, however, some- 
what limited their circulation; but this 
Js overcome in ‘‘ Old Boston,”’ his latest 
work, so that any one may have the 
pleasure of possessing this beautiful 
collection. Great care has been used to 


preserve the beauties of the originals, 
and the low price will bring it within 
reach of all. The subjects include many 
of the historical landmarks which re- 
main with us to the present day, <s well 
as many which have been swept away 
by the march of progress. Here are 
given specimens of many styles of archi- 
tecture, from the stately mansion of 
colonial days to the humble dwelling 
with the quaint overhanging upper 
story, once so numerous in Boston, but 
now Many of the buildings 
have been destroyed within the memory 


so rare. 


of the present generation,—notably the 
Hancock House, the Old Feather Store, 
the King’s Head Tavern, etc., of which 
excellent illustrations are given. Among 
the views presented are the Old State 
House, Faneuil Hall, Lamb Tavern, 
Birthplace of Paul Revere, Sheafe 
House, Liberty Tree, Green Dragon Tav- 
ern, Birthplace of Cotten Mather, Old 
Boston Theatre, Boston Stone, Newman 
House, View on State Street, Christ 
Church, Old South Church, Old Prov- 
ince House, Boston in 1768, etc., etc. 
Each illustration s accompanied by ex- 
planatory text, giving an historical ac- 
count of the building represented. The 
volume is bound very attractively in 
brown cloth, ornamented with a striking 
design of the Old South Steeple in 
black and gold. [Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $2.50. ] 

‘The Story of the Indian,’’ by George 
Bird Grinnell, is the title of a most at- 
tractive book which presents an admir- 
ably graphic picture of the actual In- 
dian, whose home life, religious observ- 
ances, amusements, together with the 
various phases of his devotion to war 
and the chase, and, finally, the effects 
of encroaching civilization, are deline- 
ated with a certainty and an absence of 
sentimentalism or hostile prejudice that 
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impart a peculiar distinction to this elo- 
quent story of a passing life. Mr. Grin- 
nell, who is an adopted chief of the 
Pawnees, and also of the Blackfeet, has 
written from actual personal observa- 
tion and experience. His book, which 
is handsomely illustrated, is the first 
volume in the Story of the West Series, 
published by D..Appleton & Co., which 
will present types like the Indian, cow- 
boy, soldier, miner, and others who 
have been characteristic of the develop- 
ment of the West. [$1.50. ] 

‘‘Notes from a Grey Nunnety.’’ It 
that the ‘‘ Grey 
Nunnery,’’ from which these Notes 
emanated, was not a convent of clois- 
tered nuns, but this was the familiar 
title given the pleasant old country 
house by the author of the Notes and 
her companion. Here this bright stu- 
dent of nature passed a happy year, 
which is described in an elegant and 


must be understood 


charming manner by Mrs. J. S. Hallock 
in the Notes. The occurrences of the 
year, from January to December, are 
noted, and nothing of interest seems to 
have been allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Nature in all its prases is depicted with 
great skill, showing keen observation 
and wonderful powers of description. It 
is a series of charming realistic word 
paintings, such as is rarely presented. 
The work is beautifully illustrated by 
half-tone vignettes scattered 
through the pages. [Published by Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25.] 

“The City of the Sultans; or, Con- 
stantinople, the Sentinel of the Bos- 
phorus.’’ By Clara Erskine Clement, 
author of ‘‘ Naples,’’ ‘‘ Queen of the 
Adriatic,’’ etc., etc.; handsomely illus- 
trated ; is a volume with twenty full- 
page photogravures from original pho- 
tographs. It is the initial volume of a 
new series of handsome gift-books, com- 
panions tothe popular ‘Italian Cities 
Illustrated,’’ to which series the writer 
of the present volume contributed the 
‘Queen of the Adriatic ’’ and ‘‘ Naples; 
the City of Parthenope.’’ It would be 
difficult to name an author better adapt- 


many 


ed to write on this subject. Clara Ers- 
kine Clement has not only visited the 
Mohammedan city many times, but re- 
sided there for a considerable space of 
time. It is a concise history, book of 
travel, and capital guide-book com- 
bined, while the superb setting given to 
it by the publishers makes it an art 
book as well. A more appropriate gift- 
book is hard to find, and is welcome 
alike to those who are fortunate enough 
to have visited Constantinople, and to 
those who will be glad to become ac- 
quainted with this strange ani little 
known city, by words and pictures. 
[Cloth, substantially uniform in style, 
with the series of ‘“‘ Italian Cities Illus- 
trated,’’ with slip cover, in cloth case; 
Estes & Lauriat, publishers, Boston. 
$3.00. ] 

‘“The Manhattaners,’’ published by 
Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York, isa 
pleasant story by Edward S. Van Zille, 
in which we have some glimpses of 
newspaper lifein New York, anda peep 
at Bohemia. The author introduces us 
to pleasant characters only, there being 
no villain in the story. The principal 
character, Richard Stoughton, is a Yale 
graduate of some means, who goes to 
New York and enters newspaper work 
for the purpose of developing himself, 
and gaining experience of the world. 
The author evidently is, or has been, 
a newspaper man. No outsider could 
write of a newspaper office like this: 
‘‘Here (in the editorial department )man 
rubs against man, jealousy and discon- 
tent and favoritism do what they can to 
clog the machinery, and the more one 
knows about the inner life of a news- 
paper office the more the wonder grows 
that the newspaper of to-day approx- 
imates so clearly to the highest journal- 
istic ideal. ... If the harmony that 
prevails in the workings of the press- 
room (the presses) could dominate the 
editorial department, an ideal newspa- 
per would be the result—a result that 
will not be obtained until the millen- 
ium has done its elevating work.’ Al- 
though this is telling tales out of school, 
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it-is true, for strange to say, intellectual 
strength is frequently given the mean- 
esttasks, while mediocrity sits in the 
high places. A strong character in the 
book is John Fenton, a disciple of 
Henry George, and assistant editor of 
the 7rumpet, and as fine as he is strong. 
A millionaire and his beautiful wife, 
and the beautiful wife’s beautiful female 
friend, together with the two newspaper 
men mentioned, form the principal 
characters. The millionaire is a club 
man who leaves his wife tospend her 
evenings alone, and young Stoughton, 
who has the entrée to the house, falls 
in love with her, and she with him. 
There is an honest attempt on the part 
of both to keep their relations on the 
plane of platonic friendship, but the 
husband accidentally discovers the pair 
in close contiguity, and being afflicted 
with heart disease dies from the shock. 
This is not happy. The author wields 
a facile pen, the book is splendidly 
written, high-toned, and of deep in- 
terest. 

Certainly attractive material in these 
days of colonial revivals is found in the 
manners and customs of the ancient 
New England village. Frank Samuel 
Child has handled this subject with 
ability in “An Old New England Town.”’ 
Fairfield, Conn., the home of Roger 
M. Sherman, is a typical representative 
of such a community, whose inhab- 
itants and folk-lore give Mr. Child scope 
for much graceful writing. [Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$2.00. ] 

The constant demand for. the book, 
“Money in Politics,’ has called for a 
new edition, and the author, J. K. Upton, 
has revised, extended, and brought upto 
date a book which appeals to all Amer- 
icans, whatever their financial standing 
or financial creed. Legislation in the 
United States in regard to coinage, legal 
tender, and other acts, the battle be- 
tween gold and silver standards, and all 
matters that pertain to honest money 
are fully, fairly, and practically treated 
in this book. The author ‘is an ex- 
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assistant treasurer of the United States, 
and knows his subject practically and 
thoroughly. Asa timely contribution 
to the present ‘‘silver agitation’’ that 
is interesting the whole country, this 
little book will commend itself to all 
citizens, and should be read and studied 
by all. [Published by the Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. $1.50. ] 

Percy White’s new novel of English 
politics, entitled ‘‘Corruption,’’ is a 
story of great strength. The central 
figure, Paul Carew, enters upon a liaison 
with Beatrice Mannering, a sweetheart 
of his youth, who is the wife of one of 
Carew’s admirers and political allies. 
For economic reasons he marries the 
daughter of his most wealthy support- 
er, a good, pure, and loving girl, and 
though in a way he returns her affec- 
tion, he makes no attempt to sever his 
connection with Mrs. Mannering. The 
goal of his political ambition is nearly 
reached when Mannering discovers his 
wife’s perfidy. Beatrice and Carew go 
to the Continent, and Paul is returned to 
Parliament by an obedient constituency. 
He quarrels with Beatrice, and she 
leaves him, and, broken-hearted, he re- 
turns to England to fight for his lost 
political position. 

Mr. White has made the character of 
the politician a most interesting study, 
showing him to be able, yet unworthy, 
and incidentally giving us glimpses of 
English politics which are novel and 
entertaining. He draws our sympathy 
to the wronged husband and wife, with- 
out depicting them as prominently as 
the central figures, and even while read- 
ing of Paul and Beatrice, our thoughts 
go out tenderly to Mannering and Mrs. 
Carew. [Published by D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.25.] 

In ‘‘ Hadassah ; or, Esther, Queen to 
Ahasuerus,’’ Mrs. T. F. Black has given 
us a really interesting story of Persian 
life in the time of Themistocles. The 
tale is, to a certain extent, historical, 
and although the narrative is interest- 
ing, the great charm of the book lies in 
its minute description of the manners 
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and customs of that period and national- 
itv. We follow with interest the beauti- 
ful Hadassah throughout her career from 
her entrance to the king’s household to 
her death. [Published by Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. ] 

The announcement of a reduction in 
the price: of Littell’s Living Age for 
1896 from eight dollars to six dollars a 
year will prove of more than usual in- 
terest to readers of this famous eclectic 
and to lovers of choice literature. 
Founded in 1844, it will soon enter on its 
fifty-third year of a continuous and suc- 
cessful career seldom equalled. 


THE PAPER COVERS 


To the dearth of the summer trade— 
except for novels of the lighter class— 
has succeeded a season of great activity 
among book-publishers, and in no one 
department of their business has there 
been a more enlightened and welcome 
development, or a higher order of ex- 
cellence, than in that of the paper-cover 
class. Particularly worthy of mention 
are the following, which have just come 
to hand: Thomas Hardy’s story, ‘‘ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,’’ Ebers’s ‘“Egyp- 
tian Princess,’’ Lytton’s ‘‘ Last Days of 
Pompeii,’’ Grant Allen’s ‘‘ This Mortal 
Coil,’ and W. Clark Russell’s ‘ Little 
Loo,”’ all published by E. A. Weeks & 
Co., of Chicago, and the popularity of 
each of which is indicative of a vast im- 
provement in the public taste. The time 
is gone by, fortunately, when the merits 
of a book were judged of by its cheap 
get-up, either in binding or type; and 
even the greatest literary giants of the 
day are content now to have the best 
productions of their minds appear in 
paper covers, so as to reach the largest 
mass and variety of readers. 


“After Which All Things,’’ published 
by G. W. Dillingham & Co., of New 
York, while being a novel, is really a 
book of travels and philosophy, unique 
and instructive, blending refined humor 
with delightful fancy, and containing, 
too, a thread of love, with broad versa- 
tility and rapidly changing scenes. 

‘“‘Beetzen Manor,’’ published by the 
International News Company, New 
York, is a German story, translated re- 
markably well by Elise Lathrop. The 
narrative is one of home-life in the 
Vaterland, with attractive incidents of 
love, humor, and ideal happiness; and 
the moral is healthful and cleanly, wor- 
thy to be taught to the young of every 
clime. 


‘‘The Wish,’’ issued by Rand, Mc-. 


Nally & Co., of Chicago and New York, 
is another pleasing story of life in Ger- 
many. Although its tone is light and 
fanciful, still there are taught by it 
many useful lessons. Its characters are 
life-like and natural,—so much so that 
they may be said to be redolent with the 
memories of the soil on which they 
lived. 

Another of Rand & MeNally’s books 
is entitled ‘‘ No Proof,’’ written by Law- 
rence I,. Lynch. Its plot is well con- 
ceived, and its incidents peculiarly real- 
istic, combining to forma story intense- 
ly interesting. 

‘‘Chiffon’s Marriage,’ from the 
press of Weeks & Co., translated by 
Nora Teller, is a characteristic French 
story, with the usual humber of char- 
acters, drawn from the highest and 
the lowest circles of society, and pre- 
senting surprises at every turn, with a 
chameleon-like rapidity and change of 
scene that keeps the mind thoroughly 
awake to be receptive to it all. It is 
well worth reading, and once opened 
will be continued to the end. 
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If you are a Bostonian and 
are not reading 
> THE BOSTONIAN Magazine, 
it must be because your attention 
has not been called to this in- 
teresting local monthly. 

Begin at once and save each 
number. One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents per year. 

See premium announcement. 
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WITH THE 


A notice has been sent out by 
the publishers of J/unsey’s Maga- 
zine announcing that, beginning 
with the December number, they 
would publish two editions, one in 
paper covers, and another in cloth. 
The latter they term an edition de 
luxe. They claim that they are 
the first to bind a single number of 
a magazine in cloth at the price of 
twenty-five cents. We respectfully 
call the attention of Mr. Munsey 
to the first announcement of The 
Bostonian Publishing Company, 
printed in September, 1894, from 
which we clip the following : 

‘*A notable feature will be in- 
troduced in THE BOSTONIAN, 


namely, the issuing of two editions 
—one in paper covers, at the popu- 
lar price of fifteen cents; and an- 


other in cloth binding, at twenty- 
five cents. By this plan, those 
who purchase the Magazine for 
hasty perusal, or intend binding 
them in the old style of two vol- 
umes, may have the Magazine in 
paper covers ; while those who de- 
sire to preserve each number sepa- 
rately have in the cloth-bound 
copies a volume suitable to place 
at once on their library shelves.’’ 

The cloth edition was discon- 
tinued the following month, it 


being found too expensive to be 


practical. 

No doubt, as Mr. Munsey de- 
clares, ‘‘ they sometimes do things 
that are new,’’ but this is not one 
of them. 


os * * * * 


Many of our readers will be in- 
terested in the testimonial printed 
in the advertisement of Dr. Light- 
hill. The writer of the testimonial 
is a well-known Bostonian. 
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A useful little book which should 
be in the hands of the members of 
every intelligent household is ‘‘The 
Human Foot, and the Art of Shoe- 
ing,’’ by Dr. Samuel Appleton, 
author of ‘‘The Hygiene of the 
Foot.’’ It contains a vast amount 
of practical common sense com- 
pressed into a comparatively brief 
space, and the advice it gives, in 
the clearest and most coherent 
manner, isinvaluable. Dr. Apple- 
ton’s Parlors are at No. 48 Winter 
Street. 


* * * * * 


Larkin’s Hedake Kolone is a 
medicated cologne which cures by 
outward application, thus avoiding 
internal. medicines that are often 
more or less injurious. It is said 
to be a sure cure for headache, 
neuralgia, and car-sickness. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Harvey Blunt is one of the 
best known caterers in Boston. He 
has been in business since 1867, 
and has served the largest clubs 
and societies; among them he men- 
tions the Congregational Club and 
Baptist Social Union. He makes a 
specialty of mince-meat and mince- 
pies, which are unsurpassed. 


* * * * 


We have tested the Invisible 
Weather Strips sold by William 
T. May & Co., No. 178 Devonshire 
Street, and found them far better 
than double windows, as they are 
out of sight, always in place, and 
when applied by their experienced 
workmen will positively accom- 
plish the desired result. 

* * * * * 


In a note in the November num- 
ber of THE BOSTONIAN reference 





H. W. DOWNS & CO., 143 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Fine Fall and Winter Millinery. 


FRENCH HATS AND BONNETS. 


A large assortment of Foreign and Domestic Millinery Novelties for Fall and Winter. 
Our Lining Departments contain the Latest Fabrics for Waist and Skirt Use. 


H. W. DOWNS & CoO. 


1448 TREMONT STREET, 


dJeseph Hartshern & Sen, 
Decorative 


Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES, 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 


1002 Boylston Street, 


FURNITURE REPAIRED. Boston. 


Mention THE BostoONIAN. 


UNION SPECIAL # 
SEWING MACHINES 


CHALLENCE THE WORLD 


Strength, Durability and Security of Stitch, 
Design, Speed and Simplicity of Machine. 


UNEQUALLEND tor both QUANTITY and 
QUALITY of Work. 


1,2 and 3 Needle Machines in end- 
less variety for all kinds of dry thread 
manufacturing purposes. 


INION SPECIAL §. M. CO. 


60 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
17 South Street, BOSTON. 
228 Market Street, PHILA 


BOSTON, MASS. 





WILLIAM €UFTS, 
DH 


Caterer and Confectioner 


== 


Odd Fellows Building, 
No. 513 Tremont Street. 
BOSTON. 








Telephone No. 134. 


GOME AND SEE OUR NEW MODE 


Wheeler & Wilson ‘No. 9’ 


ROTARY MOTION AND BALL BEARING 
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WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO. 


32 West Street, Boston. 
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was made to a Wheeler & Wilson 
‘*D. 9’? Sewing Machine being 
purchased by a lady in 1879. It 
was twenty years earlier, 1859, 
when she bought the machine, and 
it was in excellent working order 
when, a few weeks ago, she present- 
ed it tothe company and purchased 
a new one. 


* * * * * 


Dr. A. P. Lighthill, at his office, 
No. 543 Boylston Street, is the 
highest authority in the city on the 
cure of Catarrh, Asthma, Throat 
Affection, Consumption, and Deaf- 
ness. He guarantees the radical 
cure of Piles, without pain, surgi- 
cal operation, cautery, or deten- 
tion from business, and cures Rup- 
tures by a method similarly pain- 
less, and without a surgical opera- 
tion. The cure is permanent, and 
a truss will no longer be needed. 


* * * * * 


The first annual exhibition of 
the Boston Poultry Association, 
January 14 to 18, will no doubt be 
very popular. The officers of the 
Association are as follows: Francis 
H. Appleton, president; Edward 
Brooks, OliverAmes, and Augustus 
Hemenway, vice-presidents; C. 
Minot Weld, secretary ; Walter C. 
Baylies, treasurer; and Arthur R. 
Sharp, superintendent ; Frederick 
Tudor, Jr., Walter C. Baylies, 
C. Minot Weld, W. Ellery Bright, 
and Arthur R. Sharp, executive 
committee. 


The Pigeon News is the name of 
an exclusive pigeon paper, pub- 
lished semi-monthly by Mr. C. E. 
Twombly, at No. 199 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. This paper is the 
only one published in the world 
devoted exclusively to pigeons, 
and has a very large circulation, 
both in this country and in Eng- 
land. . 


WITH THE PUBLISHER 


Of the many soaps that are now 


on the market none are better than 


Dobbins’ Floating- Borax Soap, 
manufactured by the Dobbins Soap 
Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia. This soap is pronounced 
by Messrs. Booth, Garrett & Blair, 
the celebrated analytic chemists, 
as being free from all adulteration, 
while it contains a large percentage 
of borax. The manufacturers guar- 
antee that the soap will not turn 
yellow or rancid withage, but will 
become whiter as it grows older. 


The Electric Needle is claimed 
by the Chicago Electric Needle 
Company, of No. 33 Winter Street, 
Boston, as one of the greatest in- 
ventions known for the removal of 
superfluous hair. A cure is guar- 
anteed in every case. 


The Author's Journal is prepar- 
ing an immense petition to be pre- 
sented to Congress at as earlya 
date as possible, in order to influ- 
ence the passage, at this session of 
Congress, of a bill to reduce the 
rate of postage on manuscripts. 
The editor of the /owrna/ requests 
that all writers who favor such re- 
duced rates, cut out, sign the fol- 
lowing petition, and mail it to 
him at No. 1 William Street, New 
York: 

To the Honorable Scnate and 
House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington - 

We, the undersigned writers 
and authors, actively engaged in 
literary work, do respectfully ask 
that on manuscripts mailed to or by 
publishers, a reductlon be author- 
ized in the postal charge to the 
merchandise rate, namely, one cent 
for two ounces. We submit 

That such manuscripts are in 
fact merchandise, and that the rate 
proposed is the rate charged in 
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Slaughtered! 


WE OFFER YOU ONE OF THE FINEST STOGKS EVER SHOWN IN THIS GITY. 


50,000.00 waa 
Furniture ana Bedding 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We take great pleasure in 

announcing that we have 
secured the services of MR. 
JOSEPH P. ATKINSON, 
late manager for the Atkin- 
son Furnishing Co., of Bos- 
ton, and he will be pleased to 
receive calls from any of his 
customers and friends. 


GRESCENT FURNITURE CO. 
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See the Most Elegant $5.00 Reed Rocker, which we sell one Zonly to each cus- $I 00 
. 


This is a bona fide Slaughter Sale, and we defy 
Competition on our prices. 
$12.50 


WE BEAT THE WORLD ON PRICES. 
Call and be convinced. 
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CRESCENT FURNITURE CO. 


30—Washington 


Easy terms if desired. 





Street—30 J. W. WOOD, General Manager. 





MEDALS FOR METHODS, 


Boston, 1892; Chicago, 1893; Antwerp, 1894. 


me POSSE 
GYMNASIUM, 


23 Irvington Street, 
BOSTON, WASS. 


(Back Bay.) 


A thorough Normal School of Physical 


Education. 


Two years’ course of teachers and mas- 


seurs, 


Practice classes for men, women and 


children. 


Special attention to medical gymnastics 
or semi-invalids and prescription of home 
No one is too weak to enter. 

For catalogue, address the director : 


THE BARON NILS POSSE, 
K. G: V., B. Sc., f1. G 


Work, 


(Graduate Roy. Gymn. 


(i) 


LADIES_—— 


Have you visited the 


=»Hub Coe-Bperatives 
EMPORIUM 
76 CHAKLES ST., BOSTON 


Millinery, Dress Cutting and Making taught, 
and first-class Millinery work done. We also 
keep on hand smallwares of all kinds, Dress- 
makers’ Supplies, etc. 

The dressmaking department is in charge of a 
thoroughly competent Modiste, formerly with 


L. P. HOLLANDER. 


Cloth Dresses made from $6 to $12, Silks 
from $10 to $25, according to material and style. 
We make a specialty of Tailor-Made Dresses 
and Garments. 


Mourning Outfits Furnished 
at Short Notice. 


N. B.—We are selling a limited amount of 
stock at (5) dollars per share, non-assessable. 
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other countries on all manuscripts, 
and also charged in the United 
States for transmission of manu- 
scripts to any foreign country in 
the Postal Union. 

That the existing condition is a 
serious injustice to a very large 
number of American citizens. 
Name 

Street 
City and State 


THE BOSTONIAN poster for De- 
cember is acknowledged as one of 
the most valuable, as well as artistic 
ever published. Its value is chief- 
ly in the fac-simile of the ‘‘Agin- 
court Song,’’ the first Christmas 
carol ever written. The demand 
for this poster is so great that we 
are compelled to charge for them 
fifty cents each, but we will give a 
copy to any one sending in a sub- 
scription to THE BosTONIAN for 
one year. 


* * * # * 


We would caution our readers to 
see to it that they get the supple- 
ment given with THE BOSTONIAN. 
We have had many complaints, es- 
pecially from purchasers of the 
Christmas number, to the effect 





WITH THE RUBLISHER 


that the insert was missing. As 
these supplements are portraits 
loaned from private collections, or 
fac-similes never before published, 
they form a very valuable part of 
the Magazine. 


* * * * * 


Those who need wedding cano- 
pies, or any canvas coverings, will 
do well to call on Robert Miller & 
Co., No. 230 State Street. They 
have facilities for meeting any de- 
mands, and send none but courte- 
ous and skilful employees to look . 
after their work. 


The firm of Curtis & Weld is 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
costuming houses in Boston. The 
secret of their long and successful 
career is chiefly owing to the fact 
that they have the means and abil- 
ity to correctly costume all char- 
acters. 


Mr. S. Nettles, the well-known 
plumber, of 707 Tremont Street, 
is deserving of the patronage of 
those who want first-class work. 
He has had years of experience, 
and is thoroughly competent. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON. By Gilbert Stuart. 





